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Various; that the mind 
Of desultory man, studious of change, 

And pleas’d with novelty, may be indulged. 
CowPer. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
MONUMENT ON BEACON HILL, BOSTON. 


THE eminence now called Beacon Hill, is the most elevated 
point of a range of hilly ground, which runs from east to west 
in the south westerly part of the peninsula of Boston; it is of a 
regular conical form, and is elevated about one hundred feet 
above the level of the sea; the state house stands on its southern 
declivity, and faces the common, an Otndulating plain of fifty 
acres, surrounded on three sides with elegant buildings, and 
public walks. The remainder of the range of hills to the west, 
which was naturally broken and irregular, has been regulated 
by art, and its declivities are the scene of the latest ornamental 
improvements of the town, and bear the name of Mount Vernon. 

Beacon Hill was selected by the first settlers of Boston as a 
commanding station for military observation. We find by the 
public records that a street was laid out in 1640, eight years 
after the first establishment of the town, to lead up to Century 
Hill, and there was then reserved for public use, a space of six 
rods square on its summit; the contiguous lands were granted | 
a% pasture grounds to the influential men of that day. 
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Bowdoin, President of Convention: 

Capture of British army at York, Octr. 19, 1781: 
Preliminaries of Peace, Nov. 30, 1782: 
Definitive Treaty of Peace, Sept. 10, 1783: 
Federal Constitution formed Sept. 17, 1787, 
and ratified by the United States, 1787 to 1790: 
New Congress assembled at New York, April 6, 1789: 
Washington inaugurated President, April 30: 
Public Debts funded, Aug. 4, 1790. 


On the east side. 


AMERICANS, 

WHILE FROM THIS EMINENCE 
SCENES OF LUXURIANT FERTILITY, 
OF FLOURISHING COMMERCE, 

AND THE ABODES OF SOCIAL HAPPINESS 
MEET YOUR VIEW, 

FORGET NOT THOSE 
WHO, BY THEIR EXERTIONS, 

HAVE SECURED TO YOU 
THESE BLESSINGS. 





FOR THE PORT FOLIG. 
CRITICAL COMMENTS ON STERNE, SMOLLETT, AND FIELDING. 


Dr. Jounson in his Life of Thomson observes, that a lady 
of his acquaintance having perused the Seasons of the bard, re- 
marked that she could. gather some of his partial traits; such, 
for instance, as that he was a great swimmer and a great lover; 
because he describes those characters so well. These two facts 
the learned critic denies, and concludes, that an author’s page 
furnishes no faithful exhibition of his life. We may be allowed 
to observe, that the ground occupied by the critic is much too 
narrow and defined, to warrant an inference so large. When 
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we come to consider these two facts, adduced by Dr. Johnson 
as evidence of the principle he contends for, we shall find, that 
they amount to no.evidence whatever. The lady must have 
judged of Thomson’s powers as a poet on a very narrow scale 
indeed, if she did not think him competent to describe both plea- 
sures and pains that he never actually enjoyed or endured. 

He had seen boys in the water undoubtedly, and had noted 
the sympathetic influence of that element on their minds as well 
as on their bodies. Now before he could enter into and vividly 
describe the feelings of the boy, was it necessary that he should 
learn first to keep his body buoyant upon the water? So of the 
other instance. He had seen people affected by the passion of 
love, and had marked the various stages of its progress towards 
enjoyment or disappointment. Here are two trains of sensa- 
fions directly opposed to each other; and are we gravely to be 
told, that the bard must have experienced both, before he was 
competent to describe the one or the other? 

The evidence on which the lady referred to by the learned 
critic founded her judgment, would go this extent: that poets 
must actually enjoy, or actually suffer, all the different degrees 
of pleasure or pain they describe with such precision and em- 
phasis. The absurdity of this standard of decision will be still 
more apparent, if we consider those authors of the dramatic 
class who deal in characters and nothing else. Shakspeare mur- 
dered nothing but a deer, but with what horrible energy does 
he personate the feelings of a murderer in the character of Mac- 
beth! It would be a strange position, indeed, to contend that 
aman must actually commit a felonious crime, before he can 
portray with accuracy the feelings incident to a felon! 

As this evidence was insufficient to justify the opinion which 
the lady had formed, so neither is it competent to justify the 
learned critic in his. He concludes from such partial instances 
as the present, that because Thomson was neither a swimmer 
nor a lover, that an author’s page furnishes no evidence of his 
life. ‘This, as before remarked, is a ground too narrow and re- 
stricted; as unquestionably we ought to take the author’s whole 
work into consideration, before we are competent to form any 
opinion whatever on this point. Taking the question in this point 
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of view, who can deny that Thomson was not delighted with 
the appearance of nature, in all her various forms, whether he 
relished the soft delicacies of the vernal season, the grandeur of 
summer, the sobriety of autumn, or the desolation of winter? 
Who can deny that his heart glowed with benevolence towards 
his fellow-creatures, and with. piety towards his God? Will any 
one, after the perusal of his page, venture to assert, that his 
soul was not formed for friendship, and that his bosom was not 
the abode of social feelings? All these we have the authority 
of Dr. Johnson himself for believing that Thomson possessed; 
and without the assistance of his biography, we should learn 
this from the pages of Thomson. The reason why we gene- 
rally assume the fact for granted, that an author’s character may 
be discovered from his page is perfectly obvious and plain; be- 
cause in the solitude and silence so congenial to composition, 
the heart is generally at ease, and our thoughts and feelings flow 
in the channel of nature, without restraint. 

It would be a singular coincidence of circumstances, if at such 
seasons no particle of the author’s private character, and no pe- 
culiarity of his thinking slipt from his pen. 

That this rule is infallible, we are not so stupid as to contend: 
it is often the design of writers to impose on the public; but 
there is a wide distinction between the universality ofa rule and 
its non-existence. The lady who so promptly mistook the cha- 
racter of Thomson from his page, overlooked one of the most 
obvious properties of poets: the sensibility of a poet follows his 
fancy and associates kindred sensations to the place they inhabit. 
This versatile sensibility is the peculiar property of the poet, and 
so eminently distinguishes his pages from those of all other 
writers. Hence he is enabled to describe the despondency of a 
dungeon, or the grandeur of a throne, without feeling the 
weight of the chains, or wielding the sceptre in his hands, 
Otherwise, it is obvious, he would be incapable of drawing such 
characters at all. This sensibility, and this fancy, so artificially 
excited, have often been compared with, or rather identified 
with real life; but in truth they are widely different. These arti- 
ficial pleasures and pains of a poet do not partake of the inten- 
sly they do in real life; otherwise he could not describe them so 
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well. He feels just enougl:. of the joy or sorrow to ascertain its 
species with accuracy; and these light touches of both give that 
expressive character to his pen. He must feel in a degree not 
sufficient to suspend, but merely to excite his powers of de- 
scription. This sensibility allows him leisure to scrutinize, to 
examine, and to delineate the passion that possesses him. 

It would be as rational to conclude that Thomson had been 
frozen in a snow-bank, because his description is so vivid on that 
point, as it would be to conjecture that he was either a swimmer 
or a lover, because he was capable of delineating the feelings 
of either. The truth is, that Thomson had been frozen in a 
snow-drift, he had been the slave of Cupid, and he had sported 
with the naiads; but his fancy had quietly done all this business 
to his hands, while he was at his desk; and with no other socie- 
ty than his inkhorn. 

Those who have ridiculed poetic phraseology, because it 
abounds in such expressions as this—sweet distress, and plea- 
sing pain—do it from ignorance only, and the expressions are 
strictly and philosophically just. The pain we feel in the perusal 
of a melancholy tale, or in attending the performance of a trage- 
dy, is produced by a gentle excitation of the nerves, and is be- 
yond all question agreeable. One of the chief pleasures of paint 
ing is this, to catch the interesting scene which the painter’s pen- 
cil exhibits, to endeavour to frame a conversation correspondent 
to the attitudes presented by the figures, and thus to give utter- 
ance to the lips of light and shadow. 

Without maintaining, as before remarked, the universality 
of the rule, that the page of an author is an evidence of his life 
and character, we propose to produce some instances where they 
both shine with correspondent lights. Lawrence Sterne has been 
unmercifully handled by those who never comprehended his 
character. His page is replete with the most delicate and ten- 
der sentiments, or with obscenity the most odious. At one time 
it glows with piety; at another it shocks us with its blasphe- 
my; and it is worthy of remark, that whatever character he as- 
sumes, his delicacy and obscenity, his piety and his blasphemy, 
are fascinating still. His impiety, his obscenity are not the im- 
piety and obscenity of a hand inured to the business; they ap- 
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pear not like studied opinions, but involuntary effusions: they 
are something which we are prepared to expect a moment’s me- 
dlitation will amend. 

This anticipating benevolence of the reader results from a 
slight acquaintance with his page. He has taught us in his first 
chapter what we are to expect, and that is—disappointment. 
Conscious as he is that any subject is interesting when handled 
by him, he delights to present us with the meanest as the most 
decisive proof of his genius. He follows the irregular impulses 
of his own sensations, always disappointing and always delight- 
ing his reader. We find jocularity in the pulpit and piety in the 
kitchen. Such contrarieties have given to Sterne the character 
of a hypocrite, than which nothing can be more unequivocally un- 
just. | 

We hope our readers will not believe that we mean to vindicate 
the exceptionable passages of Sterne, when we pronounce them 
fascinating. Vice is often fascinating, and on that account the 
more to be shunned and avoided. But Sterne was no hypocrite. 
He did express what he felt. It is the frankness and honesty of 
his character merely, that have given that odious appellation te 
his name. He was jocose when the occasion demanded gravity, 
and grave in the season of merriment and whim. Now, that he 
should give a-loose to his pen, and delineate a train of sensations 
so entirely opposite and contradictory, may levy a severe tax on 
his discretion; but it is evidence the most conclusive, that hypo- 
crisy formed no part of his character. 

When we consider his life, we shall find it tinged with ali 
these eccentric varieties. He loved the society of his friends, 
the social glass, and the hospitable table, and would often dash 
gayety with unseasonable gloom, or enliven gloom with as unseéa- 
sonable mirth. He always disregarded those forms and ceremo- 
nies, consecrated by custom, and followed the impulses of his 
nature. The very man who could mourn over the body of 2 
dead ass, could abandon the wife of his bosom, and fall despe- 
rately in love with another man’s. 

The reader may perhaps wonder from what deep and recon- 
dite motive such anomalies of action can arise. He need not go 
far—he need not scarch farther than his own heart to find all 
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those incongruities of character so apparent in the page and in 
the life of Lawrence Sterne. Startling as this consideration may 
appear, it is nevertheless literally true. Let him, for instance, 


disregard all forms and ceremonies, and note down and present 








to the world his thoughts, as they spontaneously arise, and his 
page will teem with all the conflicting sensations of this writer’s. 
How often during divine service would his pen reproach him 
with unseasonable mirth! How often in a ball-room would he 
be compelled to acknowledge, that the smiles of pleasure on his 
face played the hypocrite with his heart!. How often would he 
confess that his bosom had been the repository of passions as 
cfiminal as Sterne’s! 

It is this habit to which we have ever been disciplined, of con- 
cealing our thoughts from the knowledge of other men, that 
gives to the page of Sterne that singularity of appearance. Un- 
questionably it is the duty of every one to restrain his desires, 
and to put a curb upon his thoughts, and here rests the crimi- 
nality of Lawrence Sterne. He gave discretion to the winds, he 
followed the blind and irregular impulses of his passions. While, 
however, we reprobate a habit so pernicious, let us call things 
by their proper names, and not charge as hypocrisy that trait in 
his character founded on qualities directly and irreconcilably 
hostile to an hypocrite. Thus, in opposition to Dr. Johnson’s as- 
sertion, the page of Lawrence Sterne constitutes his. biography. 

Some remarks on the style of this writer, though not closely 
connected with the subject, may not be deemed inadmissible. 
His wild abruptness, and uniform inconsistency have, we trust, 
been already accounted for. His wit is altogether of the sportive 
and harmless kind; it tickles, but never wounds. Probably, 
there is not to be found in the whole compass of English litera- 
ture, an example of wit so uniformly sportive, and so perfectly 
free from the least particle of offence. In addition to this he has 
a vein of humour, which cannot be denominated wit, although 
its effects are the same, resulting from an opposition of charac- 
ter, that is constantly preserved. Toby Shandy, and Walter ne- 
ver can be brought to see the same subject in the same point of 
view; the ludicrous mistakes, and unexpected turns given to the 
debate, arising from such contrariety of intellects, are productive 
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of many fraternal squabbles, to the inexpressible diversion of the 
reader. They seem to have entered into a recognizance to 
misunderstand every syllable they respectively utter. 

What further conduces to our entertainment is this: Walter 
Shandy is a deep and philosophical theorist, and Toby Shandy a 
man of plain matter of fact common sense. Thus, while Walter 
is exhausting his intellect in his wild speculations; a simple ques- 
tion or a dry remark from his brother, suddenly stops all further 
progress, and brings us down to the plain familiar level of com- 
mon sense. There is much delicate and concealed satire in these 
parts of the work; they are a sort of practical illustration how 
false and frivolous such learned speculations are. 

Another trait of Sterne is the vivid and distinct descriptions 
he gives us, not only of the peculiar turns of thinking, but also 
of the speaker’s person, and his peculiar attitudes in speaking. 
With the exception of the inimitable Cervantes, it will be diffi- 
cult to find another writer, who, in this branch of composition, 
exceeds Lawrence Sterne. This always gives to the reader a 
complete and definite conception of his subject, and answers in 
a great measure the purpose of painting to his eye. The words 
are likewise so accurately adjusted to the character speaking, 
that they cannot, in any one instance, be confounded with any 
other. 

Some critics have thought that Sterne possessed every requi- 
site to have formed a perfect novel; because his conception and 
delineation of character were so just. They censure his exces- 
sive and disconnected mode of writing, and wonder that he did 
not employ his talents more systematically. We have often had 
occasion to protest against this mode of determining a literary 
point; namely, that because a man has done what he did attempt 
well, he could do something which he never did attempt much 
better. By what process is this fact so soberly ascertained, that 
Sterne, if he had written more systematically, would not have 
lost that spritely naieveté that now exhilarates and warms us in 
every page? Those random and wild effusions so utterly repug- 
nant to everything like system, would undoubtedly have been 
lost; and with deference to such critics, they are parts of Sterne 
that cannot,so canyeniently be spared. To prescribe system to 
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Sterne really seems to us like teaching a humming-bird to fly 
according to mathematics; it is his delightful wildness that en- 
ables him to rifle every flower of its sweets, and to give his 
quivering and delicate rainbows to the sun. 

Another trait in the composition of our author is, his artless, 
unstudied, yet sweet and captivating pathos. He finds passion 
in the most ordinary occurrences, and the reader is led to wonder 
how incidents so apparently trivial, derive such interest from the 
pen of Lawrence Sterne. What renders this the more surprising 
is, that Sterne, when the reader examines his own heart, has 
told him nothing new. He recollects, or rather believes that he 
recollects, having experienced the same sensations on similar oc- 
casions, and he cannot conceive how Sterne could have given him 
so faithful a picture of his own mind. This is indeed to hold, 
as Shakspeare would say, the mirror up to nature, and is the 
very perfection of writing; namely, to present us with a senti- 
ment or a passion sp exactly resembling our own, that we are 
ourselves deceived so fully, that we believe Sterne has commit- 
ted plagiarism on us. This we believe to be the only plagia- 
rism of which Sterne has really been guilty, notwithstanding 
what has been so confidently advanced in opposition, we could 
heartily wish that his miserable imitators had committed the 
same kind of plagiarism with their model. 

Sterne is not a profound writer: he skims the surface of 
things, and aims more at interesting the heart than the judg- 
ment. He is peculiarly our favourite at those moments when 
we require something to excite, without laboriously engrossing 
the attention when excited. 

In taking our leave of this original and agreeable writer, we 
have to lament that he should, in any one instance, have trespas- 
sed on decency, or holy things. The world is large enough for 
the most eccentric range, without demanding from the cheek of 
delicacy a blush, or from the orbs of piety a tear. Aggravated 
indeed is his offence when we consider the nature of his office, 
and the high responsibility he was under to heaven and earth to 
inculcate by his precepts, and by his example to enforce piety and 
virtue. One instance of this kind is more alarming to Christia- 
nity than a whole host of infidels. Whatever licehse the ministet 
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of heaven allows himself, his audience assume; so far as his ex- 
ample contradicts his professions, they will measure him as they 
ought to do, by his former standard, and call his sincerity in 
question. All this is recorded against Sterne, and it must in- 
deed, to use his own beautiful language, require “the angel of 
mercy to drop a tear onthe page to blot it out forever.” 

We will next solicit the attention of the reader to the exam- 
ple of Dr. Smollett, as a proof, in opposition to the assertion of Dr. 
Johnson, that an author’s character may not be known from his 
page. In doing this, we shall also avail ourselves of the license 
we have before taken, and mingle some strictures on the style 
of his writings. Having in the outset of his literary career given 
Don Quixotte an English dress, he caught the humour of Cer- 
vantes. This trait is discernible in all his subsequent produc- 
tions. Peregrine Pickle is attended by Pipes; Roderic Random 
by Strap; Matthew Bramble by Humphrey Clinker; Sir Launce- 
lot Greaves by Cranshaw; and they are all but modernized co- 
pies of the knight of La Mancha and his squire Sancho Panza. 

The first peculiarity we discover in the page of this author 
is his appetite for mischief. All his favourite characters are per- 
petually disturbing the king’s peace; constantly exciting uproar, 
and as constantly eluding the researches of justice. He con- 
trives stratagems and expedients for this purpose, always inge- 
nious, but sometimes not very honourable to the favourite cha- 
racter he portrays. We may add to this another trait, if it does 
not more properly make a part of the foregoing, that the Dr.’s 
favourite characters are all fighting men, and at all times ready 
for a duel, or ariot. His page is further distinguished by an ab- 
horrence of the faculty to which he belonged; nor does his ima- 
gination run to more excess, than when he describes the scurvy 
arts and mean devices which some of his profession employ to 
obtain popularity and fortune. This is not restricted satire, le- 
velled at an occasional offence; but it constitutes the burden of 


his page. 

His favourite heroes have on all occasions a loftiness of port, 
a high sense of honour, and demand a vindictive atonement for 
personal insult. Amidst all their mischievous qualities a great- 
ness of soul is conspicuous, and when they assume their proper 
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port they command involuntarily our respect. Nor are physi- 
cians exclusively annoyed by his satirical shafts. Lawyers and 
military officers are lashed likewise with unmerciful severity. 
There is in all this not the careless composure of an author who 








looks at a work of his own creation, and smiles to see how pre- 
cise and exact his character is drawn: there is not the gay good 
nature of the wild and eccentric Sterne, who forgets his hero 
in the laugh he excites, and flies to something else for entertain- 
ment. No: there is something more hearty in the sarcasm of 
Smollett; something more of spleen and vengeance; for, while 
his victim is writhing under his wound, he regrets only that the 
wound was not deeper, and the pain more acute. 

For the nautical character, if we view his composition in 
mass, we shall find that he entertains respect. Particular instan- 
ces of meanness and tyranny in this department he notices; but 
they are particular instances only. However, when we set in op- 
position to this his examples of consummate fidelity and invin- 
cible atachment, in every trying vicissitude of fortune, all bor- 
rowed from nautical life, we may venture the conclusion we have 
drawn. 

His favourite characters abstain from mean actions from a 
principle of pride; the obligations of religion are no where en- 
forced. Although Smollett, with more prudence than is usual 
with him, was reserved and guarded on this subject, infidelity oc- 
casionally steals from his pen, and betrays him in spite of him- 
self. Without entering more minutely into the consideration 
of the features his favourite characters present, we are warranted 
in making the conclusion, that the Dr. indulged ideas of this kind: 
that the wild and irregular excesses of his youth are of little 
moment, and are very venial, if accompanied by no evidence of 
actions intrinsically mean—that we must at all times cherish a 
principle of self-respect as our surest guarantee of enforcing the 
vespect of other men—that prudence, foresight, and discretion 
are virtues in themselves, but of small amount; that they are 
more than recompensed, if actions noble and heroic are our ob- 
jects of pursuit; that they are amongst youth generally, the cha- 
racteristics of a mean insipidity of spirit. 
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Now, we find the real character of this writer to have been a 
curious and whimsical compound of spleen and independence. 
This was a never-failing source of broil and altercation, as he 
was prompted on to revenge, what he conceived an insult, by a 
constitution peculiarly susceptible of affront. In all his affrays 
he was more anxious to humble his opponent than to do him a 
solid injury. That sacrifice appeased his jealousy, and his re- 
sentment subsided. 

Early in life he was noted for the mischievous qualities of 
his mind, but his youthful frolics proceeded more from an appe- 
tite for mischief, than from a wish to do an injury to the indivi- 
dual on whom they were practised. He applied himself to the 
study of medicine, but his subsequent failure in procuring busi- 
ness gave him an insurmountable disgust to that profession. 

When he travelled through France, for his health, he arrived 
at a village in the night time, and hearing that there was a doctor 
of some celebrity residing init, he had the ingenuity to create a 
violent altercation with him before morning. He sent him a 
statement of the disorder with which he was afflicted, in Latin, 
and requested his professional advice upon the subject. The 
doctor, not dreaming that a controversy was in embryo, was pro- 
bably, in his answer, not so cautious in the orthography of his 
Latin as he might have been. This was an opportunity which the 
irritable Smollett would not fail of improving. He sent the doc- 
tor a guinea, and a written message, importing, that he who was 
incapable of writing correct Latin, deserved to have very little at- 
tention paid to his professional advice. Probably this quarrel, of 
itself, would recruit more the health and spirits of the patient, 
than any medical assistance he could obtain. 

His aversion to lawyers was occasioned by his once having 
been a victim ofthe law. He was confined once for a libel, and 
the whole profession suffered for that injury afterwards. His 
respect for the nautical character proceeded from his having 
once served as a surgeon on board one of his majesty’s ships of 
war. His juvenile years were marked with some indiscretions; 
but in no instance has there been discovered an example of that 


meanness he so forcibly reprobates in his novels. 
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His infidelity also was apparent, and the haughty principle of 
self-respect he deemed a sufficient guard against any thing base, 
dishonoyrable, or unjust. He was prone on all occasions to re- 
sent a personal indignity on the spot where it was offered. Ina 
private letter which he wrote while on his travels, there is this 
expression found, which is extremely characteristic, “ After 
had dined, and caned the servant, I preceeded on to the next 
stage.” 

Thus far do the life and writings of this eminent author coa- 
lesce. It now remains to take some notice of his style. The 
most obtrusive trait will be found to be his singular anxiety to 
run the character of the object of his satire down to the lowest 
point of degradation before he quits the vindictive pursuit. While 
a solitary shadow of respect lingers on the mind, Smollett consi- 
ders his task unfinished, and renews his attack with renovated 
vengeance. He scorns to hold up a character for our diversion 
merely; if it is not perfectly despicable, it will not answer the ex- 
pectations of Smollett. This fear of not doing enough, prompts 
him onwards to do too much, and his characters are, of course, 
overloaded. They partake of the nature of caricatures, and are 
more laughed at for their distortions, than admired for just and 
correct delineations of manners. 

Smollett here followed the footsteps of his master Cervantes 
too tamely. Such excessive colouring is allowed to the don, for 
his insanity afforded a wider space to expatiate; whereas Smol- 
lett’s heroes have all the extravaganza of the knight of La Man- 
cha, without his insanity. Dr. Akenside, for instance, in an evil 
hour reproached Scotland for her penury of genius, which Dr. 
Smollett, a true son of Caledonia, deemed himself in honour 
bound to resent. He has therefore drawn the character of his 
opponent in such exaggerated colours, in the person of the learn- 
ed physician, that if such a person should exist and set out up- 
on his travels, Bedlam would be the starting-point of his de- 
parture. 

Another singular trait in his style is the happy facility he 
possessed of burlesquing a man in the terms of his art. A me- 
morable instance of this kind may be found in Peregrine Pickle. 
There was a controversy between a mechanic and a naturalist. 
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* The artist then proceeded to a practical illustration of the 
power of mechanism: he tilted his arm forward, like a le- 
ver, embraced the naturalist’s nose, like a wedge, and turned it 
round with the momentum of a screw.’ In this manner does 
Smollett render the terms of a man’s art or profession subser- 
vient to his own disgrace. An attorney is felled by an uncon- 
scionable blow from commodore Trunnion, and loses his senses. 
As soon as he recovers them the first idea that seizes his brain 
is an action of assault and battery. The next paragraph is a 
still further illustration of this: the commodore seizing a roasted 
turkey would have applied it, sauce and all, by way of poultice 
to the wound. A violent blow is thus described: “ Pipes be- 
stowed such a stomacher on the officious intermeddler as made 
him discharge the interjection Ah! with demonstrations of great 
violence and agony.” The pleasure we derive from such read- 
ing results from the novelty of such combinations. Where we 
can trace no analogy ourselves, nothing diverts us more than te 
discover one traced by another; provided, as in the instances we 
have cited, there is no appearance of force in the application. 
Another feature in Smollett is the ludicrous and cynical asperity 
of his page. When he falls into one of his pouting fits he is 
pleased with nothing about him. He quarrels with every thing 
within his reach, and takes a wonderful satisfaction in diffusing 
his own discontent. A smiling good-humour would be high trea- 
son against the majesty of his spleen, and be banished indignant- 
ly from his presence. Directly the opposite of Sterne, whose 
writings are recommended for the cure of the spleen, Smollett 
would serve to prolong its influence by convincing us that all 
our morbid and melancholy ideas of men and manners were well 
founded. 

While our eyes course along his pages in this manner, his 
spleen itself seems to wear away by such indulgence. We are 
transported at last into the assemblage of great and noble quali- 
ties. The clouds of discontent that loured so long and so heavi- 
ly on our minds, are dissipated by the beams of orient joy, until 
the whole intellectual horizon becomes lucid, cheerful, and se- 
rene. We venture, therefore, a conjecture, that the splenetic 
mind of Dr. Smollett found relief by indulgence. 
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Tenderness does not seem to be his forte or what he delight- 
ed in; but to make amends, he occasionally surprises his reader 
by bursts of sensibility so artless and affecting that they find a 
response in every heart. ) 

We are sorry that the only resemblance between this writer 
and Sterne consists in the obscenity and the impiety of their pa- 
ges. Writers of such genius, when they once give a-loose to 
such effusions, produce incalculable mischief. They are none 
of that vulgar class, whose genius is incapable of conferring dig- 
nity on the subjects they handle; whose very recommendations 
only serve to add new disgusts, and are, if possible, more loathing 
than the vice. These writings are, (beyond the intention of their 
authors,) denefits, real, substantial benefits. They shew us what 
sottish conceptions an indulgence in such vices as they recom- 
mend will engender. Sterne and Smollett seem by their writings 
to palliate, apologise for, and almost to consecrate, by their ge- 
nius, the vices which their pages record. To place them in the 
neighbourhood of great and glorious qualities, such as irresisti- 
bly command our admiration and love, is the artifice which such 
writers adopt. The lustre obscures from the view the interve- 
ning cloud; but feeble indeed is the apology that nature does in 
some of her freaks present the same appearances. Those wri- 
ters knew full well that such spectacles are rare, and, therefore, 
on their own ground, they should find no place in their novels. 
We should feel more charity if these defects were marked with 
more pointed reprobation; but, as it happens, those very vices 
seem introduced more to be imitated and admired than abhorred. 

The next and last writer whom we shall produce, as an evi- 
dence that Dr. Johnson’s assertion is incorrect that an author’s 
page does not comport with his life, is Henry Fielding. There 
is nothing in the works of this writer which he deemed worthy 
of his pen but the history of Tom Jones. This was the darling 
of his closet, and served to occupy his tedious hours when tor- 
mented by the gout. On this he rested all his hopes of future 
celebrity. Indeed his other works may be considered rather as 
the offscourings than as a fair sample of his talents. They were 
struck out at a heat, written on the spur of the moment, with 
but very little revision or correction, and hurried to the booksel- 
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lers with all their imperfections, to furnish supplies for the 
emergency of the season. 

The character on which Fielding delights to dwell is Tom 
Jones. Alworthy is faultless, we acknowledge; but he has past 
that period of life when temptation is the strongest. Master of 
his own time, retired to his own country-seat, and unconnected 
with the world, he diffuses abroad his charity and benevolence. 
Jones, on the other hand, is a ecnerous youth full in the hey-day 
of his blood, and has yet to tug with, and to subdue, or to over- 
come temptation. 

We shall select, for the reasuns above-stated, this novel for 
our comments; for it is a fair epitome of all the brilliance of 
Fielding’s genius: all his separate excellencies are condensed and 
consolidated here. 

Here again we discover a glimpse of Cervantes. ‘Tom and 
Partridge are unquestionably the knight of La Mancha and San- 
cho, softened down to the taste of modern times. Here we dis- 
cover a generous youth, full of high and towering hopes and fervid 
expectations, about to make his entry in the world. We discover 
nothing of the stratagems Smollett employs to circumvent; no- 
thing of the wild, irregular impulses of Sterne. Artlessness and 
freedom from all suspicion appear conspicuous; a temper compo- 
sed of the very stuff that hypocrisy and knavery would delight to 
practise upon. There is a frequent indulgence in lascivious vices, 
which, however they may be reprobated in the end, and repented 
of when the character is to be made as faultless as possible, are 
so far from being mentioned with disgust, they seem told with 
pleasure at the time they are first related. The strongest aversion 
and contempt is shown to hypocrisy, knavery, and a cautious and 
designing prudence. 

When we come to compare the disdain expressed for vices 
of this class, with the artful, insidious, and venial relation of 
other vices, it is not difficult to discover on which side the au- 
thor’s mind preponderated. He is much more familiar with a 
tavern than a church, and when there, he is perfectly at home. 


His appetite is so prone to indulge in obscene or indecorous al- 
lusions that he with difficulty restrains himself on any occasion. 
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The chaste ears of the beautiful and delicate Sophia are often 
disturbed by accents so uncongenial. 

Fielding’s governing principle is, nevertheless, wit, and 
however unseasonable the occasion may be, the time and occa- 
sion are sacrificed to its exercise. He draws a great variety of 
characters, such as lead us to conjecture that the author had 
seen much company, and was an accurate observer of men and 
manners. [lis hero takes no thought of the morrow, and even 
lives for a time in a very discreditable manner, rather than ap- 
ply himself to some honest and profitable avocation. At the 
same time he is always ready to the height of his means to relieve 
distress and to lend, in any honourable way, his succour to the 
afflicted. However the author himself may attempt to disguise 
the fact, there does appear an hostility to the clergy. Parson 
Thwackum may be a hypocrite if he will, but is it likewise neces- 
sary that Supple should be little better than a fool, and Abram 
Adams, with all his learning, piety, and benevolence, all but 
contemptible? We might further add parson Trulliber to the 
group, if further evidence were wanting. Strong passions are 
portrayed, and when they are, they are done by the pencil of a 
master. There is an occasional delicacy, worthy of all praise, 
manifested, and perhaps in the society of the most indecent re- 
marks. 

Now the biography of Fielding informs that such were the 
traits that his character presented. He was a man of warm and 
convivial passions; the ornament and delight of the hospitable 
board. He did falla sacrifice to temptations, but none which 
the world are prone to consider as opprobrious and mean. 
Thoughtless, improvident, and disposed to make the present 
moment sparkle as it flies, he did sometimes subsist on the 
money derived from the mortgage of his reputation; in plainer 
words, he gave his name to works licentious and immoral, and 
they still live to libel his reputation in the grave. 

He was a frequenter of taverns, and a nice observer of men 
and manners. He was ever ready to relieve the wretched, and 
in one instance borrowed money of a bookseller, so to be appro- 
priated, and promised to write something, by the sale of which 
that sum should be refunded. Open, candid, sincere, unaffected, 
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and hospitable, he was prone to the indulgence of those vices 
only, which a free and intemperate exercise of those generous 
qualities will too frequently produce. Hence his marked repro- 
bation of meanness and hypocrisy, and hence his venial notice 
of debauchery and the bottle. 

Whatever he heartily hated is marked in terms of such de- 
cided reprobation as to leave no doubt of his detestation. We 
will not pretend to say, that his principles were strictly those of 
decided infidelity. The probability is, that he never bestowed 
much serious thought upon the subject; and, looking round for 
something to laugh at, conceiving that some of the clergy were 
more rigid than pious, he harboured a disgust against the profes- 
sion in gencral, and made them the targets of his wit. Such was 
the character of Fielding; such his virtues, and such his defects. 

In attempting to analyze the style of this writer, we are, in 
the first place forcibly caught by the striking peculiarity of his 
wit. It has nothing of the spritely and whimsical levity of Sterne, 
nor_of the sarcastic spleen and persevering vengeance of Smol- 
lett. It partakes more of formal gravity and burlesque; it comes 
nearer than cither to the sly and artful Swift. He, in the first 
place, fortifies his countenance against a laugh; he leaves the 
reader to imagine that something wonderfully serious and solid 
is on the point of being uttered, when the whole emphasis and 
force of the author’s wit breaks upon and surprises him unpre- 
pared. The humourist all this time never forsakes his gravity, 
for an instant; he keeps sullenly along, as if perfectly uncon- 
scious and innocent of the vociferous uproar he has excited. 

He particularly excels in what may be denominated sur- 
prising his reader. Every succeeding chapter teems with new 
matter, and the incidents when developed, appear, notwithstand- 
ing our surprises, to have been the only ones proper for the oc- 
casion. This produces a two-fold satisfaction, surprise at the 
discovery, and a subsequent surprise that we had not discovered 
before hand a thing that when discovered is so fitting and pro- 
per for the occasion. So fertile was the genius of our author 
in expedients, that he here seems inexhaustible. He likewise 
excelled in what Sterne was so peculiarly remarkable for—oppo- 
sition and consistency in the respective characters he handles. 
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Alworthy, Blifil, Jones, Thwackum, Square, never pass the 
bounds assigned to each other. 

Beautiful as the episode of the man of the hill is, we wish it 
expunged from the work. All the rest of the novel savours of 
history, and that alone of romance. It appears like a story out 
of place, something that fell by accident in the volume, and casts 
an air of incredulity on the other parts of the narrative. 

Some have been disposed to consider the character of So- 
phia as came and insipid; and so undoubtedly it is, if we forget 
her sex, and consider her as the standard of masculine virtue. 
Surely her spirited opposition to her flight from the presence of 
a father whom she tenderly loved, because he advocated her 
marriage with the detested Blifil; her attachment to Jones, when 
his name was calumniated and reviled, and his society abandoned, 
in the belief that he did not merit such harshness of animadver- 
sion, is heroic. Surely her subsequent contest to subdue that 
passion, when she found her lover, as she thought, faithless, is 
no slight victory to obtain. It is true, that because Jones had 
reformed, and was reconciled to Alworthy, she might have. re- 
nounced the society of men, and have taken the veil; but unfor- 
iunately for this delectable hypothesis, she had weakness enough - 
to pardon a crime that was followed by sincere repentance. 

Let those critics rest satisfied with this; that a crime which, 
when repented of, Alworthy could forgive, might likewise be 
venial in the eyes of a young and beautiful creature, who doated 
on him to distraction. There is something of pure, superfine 
romance in Sophia’s maintaining an attachment to Jones through- 
out the whole of his persecution, espousing his cause, until 
she thought she had conclusive evidence of his guilt, and then, 
when that suspicious circumstance is cleared up to her satisfac- 
tion, and the character of Jones blazes out in all its excellence of 
lustre, just beginning to hate. 

Another trait is the ease and fluency of the style. There is 
a richness and variety in Fielding, accommodated to the subject; 
rather shy of ornament, and of course doubly beautiful when it 
wears one. Like Smollett, he pursues the character he cordially 
hates to the end; but he does not, like him, furnish a caricature 
instead of a copy of real life. More successful than Smollett, he 
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carries our hate and credibility along with him all the way; he 
entertains too deep a resentment to excite a laugh at such sea- 
sons. Take the character of the learned doctor, the object of 
Smollett’s aversion, and Blifil, the object of Fielding’s.—In the 
former case, the reader quits the character with a vociferous roar 
of laughter; in the latter, he feels his fingers itch to take the saint- 
like ruffian by the nose. 

Our author differs from Smollett in another respect; there is 
not a single example of any character overloaded. Every one 
acts its part with such consistent propriety, that we feel a sort 
of antipathy to consider it an effort of the fancy. 

Fielding, although capable of exciting the tender and delicate 
passions, has, on such occasions, to act with a decency that does 
not become Aim; he puts an end to the scene as soon as he pos- 
sibly can. While the tears begin to guther in our eyes, in bursts 
squire Western, a foe not only to all gravity, but to all decency 
also; and we are compelled, in spite of ourselves, to join in what 
Fielding so delighted to excite—an obstreperous roar of laugh- 
ter. 

Of Fielding’s powers of pathos all that can be said is, HeR- 
CULEM ex frede; his capricious genius is in haste to shut the 
scene, and all that is left us is to admire and regret. 

We ever deemed it a blemish in this masterly production, 
that a man of Mr. Alworthy’s. excellent sense should have 
deemed it advisable to put Jones and Blifil under the tuition of 
Thwackum and Square; a clergyman who detested all philoso- 
phy, and a philosopher who detested all religion. The direct 
consequence of such an arrangement would be, that each would 
counteract the effects, good or bad, of the other, and the chil- 
dren would grow up with an habitual disregard of philosophy, 
and Christianity likewise. 

Nor could he be said to have been ignorant of all this; he had 
abundant evidence at his own table, that such was the fact. We 
suspect the case to have been, that Fielding here departed a little 
from his usual accuracy, in his solicitude to wreak his vengeance 


on hypocrites of all classes. 
Square our author seems to have converted to Christianity, 
because he was then bringing his story toa close, and no further 
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mischief was left for him to do; whereas Thwackum, for whom 


ff he had other business, continues a hypocrite and a scoundrel to 
‘f the last. 

Whether this novel is destined on the whole to produce a 
wa salutary effect, may be seriously questioned. It represents, in 
- the most noxious traits, such vices as youth is not very prone 
"4 to commit, as the most shocking evidence of depravity; such as 
hypocrisy, covetousness, &c. and displays those which youth are 
. prone to indulge in, such as profligacy, debauchery, and the 
. bottle, as venial sins. There is beside a licentiousness in his 

page, an indecency, a profanity truly lamentable; nor can all the 
9 genlus of Fielding wipe off this stain from his urn; it is deep, it 
a is indelible. We now close these remarks, protracted to a 
re greater length than we intended, and can only apologize for 
“a so doing by the interesting nature of the subject we have 
4 5 handled. 
it 
\- =a 
. KOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
, AN ORATION ON CURIOSITY. 
’ “ Full many a fiow’r is born to blush unseen, 
“ “< And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 
f 

Mr. Eprror, 
‘ Tue singular ingenuity and eloquence of the following address, entitles 
: it to a conspicuous station in your journal. i 
| When taste, sentiment, and science, occur in so remote and retired a re- 


, gion as that which gave birth to the truly valuable communication I now 
make, and where, in all probability, “no mention of them would more be 
heard,” than at the time and place of their delivery, it is unquestionably the 
duty of the casual possessor to give them celebrity and circulation in the 
literary world by depositing them in archives such as yours. Tis true, it was 
pronounced by a Professor in a College; but the country in which it is esta- 
blished is new and thinly settled. The author who transmitted it to me, con- 
cludes his letterthus: ‘ There are some literary men, or rather men of lite- 
rary taste in this country, but they are like a few embers scattered through a 
vast bed of ashes: were they united, their mutual action might kindle a com- 
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fortable and reviving heat: but solitude and poverty stifle their ardor, and ex- 
Bnguish all emulation.” 
Yours, J. A: 


Philadelphia, Sept. 25th, 1811. 


AN ORATION ON CURIOSITY, PRONOUNCED IN THE UNIVERSITY 
OF VERMONT, 24th APRIL, 1810, ON INDUCTION INTO OFFICE. 
BY JAMES DEAN, A. M. PROFESSOR OF MATHEMATICS AND 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Ir there be any subject of contemplation which improves 
and exalts the character of man, it must be such as increases 
his confidence in the divine administration of the universe. 
Among these none holds a higher rank than the superior certain- 
ty with which the most essential objects are secured: by means 
whose power is proportional to their importance. The waste 
resulting from the exercise of the animal functions requires a 
constant supply of nutriment, or motion and life would soon 
desert the system. Hunger and thirst wait not the prospective 
speculations of uncertain reason, but impel the animal to supply 
the defect of stimulus long before the system feels the least 
decay. Nature is so constituted that this earth shall be peopled 
by a succession of animals, and in the beginning of their exist- 
ence they are all feeble and helpless. Had the preservation of 
these impotent beings depended on a sense of duty, the fear that 
the species might perish, or the state want citizens, animation 
would long since have disappeared from the earth, and the last 
human being have sunk into the arms of solitary dissolution. 
But natural affection, durable as necessity, and strong as fate, 
indissolubly associates the welfare of the offspring with the hap- 
piness of the parents, and life itself is held cheap when compa- 
red with the object which the Author of nature has committed 


to their charge. 

But since these essential objects were to be secured through 
the whole animal creation, these propensities, conspicuous and 
irresistible as they are, mark no distinction. Te the human 
frame is united an intellectual and immortal part, the improve- 
ment of which alone, next to its possession, distinguishes us 
from the beasts of the forest. For this improvement, wheneveg 
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acquired, it is indebted to the powerful impulse of curiosity. 
This propensity stimulates to the acquisition of knowledge from 
the earliest childhood, long before it is conceived to be honourable 
or useful. This through life is incessantly suggesting practical 
improvements in all the arts’ of civilized society. This has tra+ 
versed the surface of our planet, from the Joliba to the Neva; 
from the Andes to the wall of China, that stupendous monu- 
ment of industry and cowardice. It has enabled us to’ trace the 
marches of Nadir Shah and Napoleon, and point out the smo- 
king villages where the helpless peasant in agony casts the eye of 
despair over his desolated harvests; and the houseless mother 
shrieks over the lost hope of herold age. But geography and 
history, under the faithful guidance of curiosity, display more 
delightful scenses than those of murder and devastation; they 
display the rapid civilization of a barbarous country by the great 
Czar of Muscovy, and the wise institutions of the unrivalled 
Alfred, diffusing security and happiness among his subjects, 
Sut terror and defeat to his enemies. 

Curiosity has excited and rewarded those endless comparisons 
of lines and angles, of magnitudes and ratios, which constitute 
the science of Mathematics, the boast of human reason, and the 
only infallible standard of truth. The terror excited by eclip-~- 
ses has produced the defeat of armies and the destruction of 
empires; how important then is that science which points’ to 
them in triumph, as so many laurels to crown the brows of un- 
wearied curiosity, and has even enlisted them into the service 
of mankind to determine the situation of far distant places on the 
surface of the earth. This has nursed and educated the pilot, 
by whose skill navies are directed over the pathless ocean, while 
the storm is foreseen, the hidden rock avoided, and the course 
directed with mysterious certainty to the remotest harbors. 
Whence do we enjoy the light of heaven in our dwellings, safe 
from “the pelting of the pitiless storm,” but by the apparently 
idle curiosity of the recluse of Cologne? This passion strongly 
influenced him who chose wisdom before riches and honour, for 
he examined “all the trees of the forest, from the cedar of Le- 
banon to the Hyssop that springeth out of the wall. Yet this 
mild propensity, peaceful and humane as it is, has beer reluct- 
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whe antly compelled to aid the work of ruin and murder. By rules 
of her investigation the irresistible projectiles demolish in a 
day what the industry of years cannot repair, the defence of the 
active, and the shelter of the innocent. Thus also, when the 
purposes of. war require, the fatal shell, pregnant with destruc- 
fion, by a sure directed dorce, finds its destined spot, and fora 
moment lies an object of terror and affright, till the thundering 
explosion announces its awful errand, and mangled victims thin 















































the trembling crowd. 
, But what other advantage can we require from curiosity than 
i \ that its final cause, and most appropriate effect is the improve- 
1) ment of the mind? Shall nature be ransacked to pamper the 
body, while the mind must implore the intercession of the sen- | 
ses, and promise a double remuneration, in order to obtain the é 
gratification of her most exalted appetites?’ Narrow indeed 
must be his investigations, who insists on the immediate pros- 
pect of pecuniary compensation; who gratifies the most distin- 
Ta guished propensity of rational beings no farther than can be 
/ made subservient to idle show or brutal enjoyment. View the 
| progress of every science, and then say if the original embryo 
phenomefia exhibited to human foresight the least promise of 
' their ultimate application. Could the shepherd of Lydia have 
expected that the pebbles which adhered to the iron of his 
crook, would ever in the thickest storms supply the place of the 
steady pole? Little did the great Thales imagine, when his fric- 
tion caused the fickle straws and feathers to embrace the amber, 
that he was handling the infant bolts of Jupiter. The philosa- 
pher should neglect.no application of his principles, which af- 
fords the least prospect of promoting the convenience of socic- 
ty, but the pleasure of the investigation, or the gratification of 
curiosity, must be his principal motive, and when utility presents 
itself, like fame to the man of merit, * it comes unlooked for, 
#f it comes at all.’ 
It need not be surprising that there are many laws of nature, 
which we cannot, on their first disclosure, subject to the pur- 
poses of avarice, vanity, or luxury. Here curiosity steps in, and 
richly supplies the place of meaner motives. The rapture with 
which Archimedes exclayned EYPHKA! EYPHKA! arose, not from 
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foreseeing the extensive and constant ‘dppli¢ation: of that cardé- 
nal proposition, but from having acquired with infallible certain- 
ty, a new and simple relation in Geometry, 


“For man loves knowledge, and the beams of truth 
* More welcome strike his understanding’s eye 
“Than all the blandishments of sound his ear, 
“Than all of taste his tongue.” 








This disinterested appetite for truth is the distinguishing cha- 
facteristic of the genuine philosopher. He scatters far and wide 
the seeds of science; for himself the verdure of the crop is suf- 
ficient, and if the fruit should benefit the world, his benevolence 
congratulates itself on the unsought for advantage. 

Most people, who acknowledge the. importance of mental 
improvement, possess a share of this seminal principle of 
knowledge; but there are some etherial souls who incessantly 
feel such an eager thirst for discovery, that in the progress of 
an interesting investigation, all other existence vanishes from 
their sight, fatigue is a stranger to their limbs, and sleep to their 
eyes, even the social affections, for a moment, lose their hold on 
the heart and are forgotten. Such feelings led Franklin to de- 
prive the clouds of their thunder; such a spirit guided the pase 
tient and assiduous Boyle through his numerous experimental 
inquiries; and such a fervid enthusiasm supported Newton, 

winging his vigorous flight through the celestial worlds; while 
the sordid soul who confines his inquiries to obvious and imme- 
diate utility, would scarcely “turn aside to see the great sight, 
though the bush should burn with fire and not be consumed.” 
This propensity results not from cultivation and refinement, 
but is incessantly active in every stage pf society, in every periog 
of human life; 


«‘ Witness the sprightly joy when aught unknown 

“« Strikes the quick sense; and wakes each active pow? 
“To brisker measures; witness—— 

the fond attentive gaze 

“‘ Of young Astonishment, the sober zeal 

“Of Age commenting on prodigious things.” 





When man was commanded to cultivate the earth to satisfy 
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his hunger, then our beneficent Creator implanted curiosity in 
the human breast to ensure the cultivation of the mind. And 
in all ages of our race have the different degrees of this passion 
afforded the distinctive mark of the exalted intellect, and in all 
countries has it supplied the spark which enkindled the flame 
of genius. 

In the early dawn of society, the inquisitive sons of Greece, 
notwithstanding their enthusiastic patriotism, quitted their be- 
loved country, bade a long farewell to their dearest connections, 
and spent years in roaming through the comparitively scientific 
countries of Egypt and India, and gleaning the scanty morsels 
of truth which had been collected by their priests and sages. 
For in these primeval countries, religion had separated a por- 
tion of the community for her peculiar service, freed them from 
the care of daily subsistence, and clothed them with the most 
awful dignity before all who approached their sacred presence. 
Thus situated, it was not in human nature to refrain from specu- 
lation on the objects and relations which occurred to their re- 
flection, and hence arose the sciences of Geometry and Astrono- 
my. But the religion of those countries, as is too often the 
case with parents, after nursing her offspring began first to cor- 
rupt it. She mantled it with mystery, fed it with fable, and 
taught it pride, arrogance, and intolerance. Thus in all ages 
religion has been corrupted by an alliance with any thing but 
with morality. Allied with philosophy it produces ignorance, 
pedantry and absurdity; with government, oppression and perse- 
cution: but the union of pure religion with morality exhibits ac- 
tions which exalt us above human nature; which reason alone 
can only teach us to admire. 

From these regions of the rising sun, Thales and Pythago- 
ras imported into Greece many notions and some knowledge; 








but little as it was, it was all the world afforded, and was greatly 
increased by. these indefatigable lovers of truth. And it ought 
to astonish us that Thales was able to exhibit to his countrymen 
such an unequivocal proof of the acquisitions which curiosity 
had stimulated him to make, as to predict an eclipse at that ear- 
ly period of science, when scarcely a single law of celestial 
motions was suspected, which are now thought indispensable to 
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explain that phenomenon. That he did not confine his specula- 
tions to the celestial regions, appears from his being recorded as 
the first who observed the power which amber receives from 
friction of attracting light substances. This appearance was 
certainly so trifling as to have nothing but curiosity to recom- 
mend it; and a mind, bigoted to its own notions of utility, would 
have disdained itsinsignificance. But see the clouds of heaven 
obey its influence, and while the rolling thunder testifies its 
power, the piercing flash shivers the knotty oaks, and rives the 
everlasting rocks. 

The Milesian sage was succeeded by a kindred mind in the 
person of the great Pythagoras. His celebrated problem is still 
the cynosure of the geometer to guide him through the intricate 
mazes of demonstration, and still exhilarates and encourages 
the numerous lovers of the arts and sciences. He first propo- 
sed that system which alone explains the erratic motions of the 
celestial bodies, while its bare revival has immortalized a mo- 
dern astronomer. His independent soul first suggested the idea 
of classing our earth, with all its mountains and oceans, among 
those luminous points which beautify the night, while every ob- 
servation of succeeding generations confirms its correctness. 

The speculations of Archimedes must be at once acknow- 
ledged useful; for his skill in mechanics long bade defiance to a 
powerful Roman army, and proved more effectual in the defence 
of his native city than the most inaccessible ramparts or the 
most persevering valor. The rattling hail never fell thicker on 
the tender grain, than did the ponderous stones from his mighty 
engines on the terrified legions of Marcellus; and capacious 
galleys, plucked from their element by his resistless machines 
with all their troops and arms, were precipitated from the sum- 
mit of the walls with destructive impulse to the bottom of the 
deep. Yet so great was his attachment to abstract certainty, 
that he preferred the single demonstration of the sphere and cy- 
hinder to a hese mechanical miracles, even when performed 
in defence ot his country. 

The demonstrations of Euclid still remain, and they eternal- 
ly will remain, the admiration of the wise, and a stumbling-block 
only to the idle and impatient. Here we find absolute certainty; 
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here we are habituated to a mode of reasoning which cannot 
possibly deceive us. His motto might be, Ho! every one that 
thirsteth for wisdom, come, drink truth and knowledge without 




































error and without doubt. 

Such was the progress of Geometry through the most sci- 
entific period of antiquity. Though slow, it was sure; and 
though frequently interrupted by ignorance, and endangered by 
neglect, its acquisitions were never superseded by subsequent 
t) discoveries; it was never compelled to retrace the paths of error 
and delusion. It never dreaded innovation, for every new truth 
was a permanent addition to its store, and no visionary preten- 
sions could ever be palmed on its patrons. 

Those who directed their curiosity to the laws and propev- 
ties of the material world were much less fortunate in their pur- 
suit. Instead of examining and comparing the phenomena, of 
natural bodies, they exercised their ingenuity in conjecturing . 
iad imaginary causes of those phenomena. And, when on the wing 
f for causes, it was very natural for curiosity to attempt explo- 
t ring the first cause. Accordingly, every philosopher, without 
beginning at Deity, the true first cause, must commence with 
his cosmogony, and endless were the visionary, absurd, and un- 
intelligible hypotheses, by which this beautiful fabric of crea- 
4 tion was imagined to have been organized from what they con- 
on curred to denominate chaos. Pythagoras attributed it to the 
unintelligible efficacy of harmonious numbers, and sought no- 
thing but the sacred quaternion to explain all the phenomena : , 
of the material world. Plato adopted and embellished a sys- g 


tem, which at once superseded all particular investigation. He a : 
maintained, to use the words of a modern poet, that a , 
: 
‘* All were but parts of one stupendous whole, ’ 

“< Whose body Nature is, and God the soul;” 
t 


and referred every motion in the universe to the voluntary action | 
of that enormous animal, called the world. Democritus propo- g le 


sed the hypothesis of a vacuum, interspersed with primary 4 W 
atoms, or particles endowed with various properties; but the 2 ui 
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state of science did not lead him to suspect the extent, to 
whtch the moderns have carried it under the auspices of sir 
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Isaac Newton. These notions, the offspring of vanity, and nurs- 
lings of novelty, sugceeded each other, like modern patent in- 
ventions, and few or no attempts were, or indeed could be made 
to confirm or refute them by actual experiment. They serve 
enly to show the constitutional bias of the liberal mind towards 
improvement, and the uneasiness, with which it surveys the 
events of the physical world, till it has referred them to some 
satisfactory causes. 

Such was the state of science when the subtle Stagirite 
overwhelmed the world with the torrent of his reasonings. 
His profound knowledge of words superseded every other quali- 
fication for physical investigation. He made them the represen- 
tatives of thingsin every possible sense, and seemed to desire 
no other data completely to determine the properties of all natu- 
ral bodies. The laboratory of the chemist, the apparatus of the 
philosopher, or the observations of the astronomer never afford- 
ed conclusions more satisfactory to their devotees, than such a 
specimen of reasoning as this to the powerfui genius of the 
great Aristotle. “ The circular motion,” says he, “is the 
most perfect of all motions, the heavens move in circles, there- 
fore the heavens are the most divine and perfect of all natural 
bodies.”” From the hands of Aristotle Philosophy came froth in 
all the might of substantial forms, clothed with genera and 
species, crowned with categories and predicaments, armed with 
syllogisms, and amply served by the ministry of occult quali- 
ties. Thus equipped, she received: for two thousand years the 
devout adoration of the literary world; rewarded the sub- 
missive with the shreds of substantial forms, and punished the 
rebellious with the weight of her syllogisms. But this phan- 
tom of science has long since vanished; her responses had long 
ceased to assuage the thirst for knowledge, and curiosity re- 
turned dissatisfied from her shrme. The great Bacon saw her 
forms to be unsubstantial, her categories useless, and her syl- 
logisms solemn trifling. He displayed their folly, dispersed her 
worshippers, and demoJished the visionary idol of their adora- 
tion. He pointed out the true genius of philosophy, and pre- 
scribed the services necessary to gain hisfavor. From him the 
world first learned that the only solid science, the only perma- 
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nent gratification of rational curiosity, is acquired by a patient 
investigation of relations, and by the most watchful attention to 
the passing succession of natural events. Since his day, men 
have ceased to compare words, and apply categories with the 
expectation of becoming acquainted with the specific properties 
of various material substances, and have left their closets, tra- 
ced the very footsteps of Nature herself, and pursucd her to the 
last seats of her operations. Thus Boyle, not content with ob- 
serving the ordinary conduct of Nature, strove to extort, by in- 
cessant interrogations, the inmost secrets of her breast. Thus 
Newton “ untwisted all the shining robe of day,” and taught the 
inimitable texture of the radiant sunbeam; thus too he traced 
the planets in their orbits, and demonstrated the motion which 
gravity compels them to assume; nor have they ever been found 
to disobey his laws. Franklin has taught us how to imitate the 
lightning’s flash, and draw it harmless to the ground. And La 
Place and Lavoisier have pursued their scientific researches 
even amidst the billows of that political Maelstrom, the French 
Revolution. 

But though curiosity, When properly directed, cannot, like 
the other passions, be carried to excess, still it may be disgra- 
ced by objects unworthy its pursuit. When we employ our in- 
genuity in exploring and discussing the uninteresting domestic 
transactions of our neighbours, we degrade that exalted propen- 
sity into a meddlesome inquisitiveness; by which, instead of be- 
coming instructive and useful, we are rendered uneasy in our- 
selves, and both troublesome and contemptible to our acquaint- 
ance. When with unhallowed ken we attempt to disrobe futuri- 
ty by signs and omens, or any other means than observing the 
connection of events, we improperly indulge an extravagance of 
curiosity. Ifin sport, it is fooltsh and disgusting; if in earnest, 
it is ‘stupid and impious. When we vainly strive to ascertain 


how our earth received its form, an idle curiosity imposes a 
task on our reason which it is totally unable to perform, and we 
bewilder ourselves in lawless unsupported hypotheses. If we 
examine a clock, we can discern the relations of the movements, 
and the various means by which the design of indicating the 
time is effected; but to learn how a clock is made, we must 
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watch the workman and the progress of the work; we must ob- 
serve the casting of the plates and forging the pinions, we must 
see the wheels rounded in the lathe and the teeth cut in the en- 
gine, and attend to the file, the drill, and various, other imple- 
ments in their operations: in like manner, to comprehend the 
formation of the world, we must see at least one world created. 
And, when with daring retrospection, we boldly attempt to de- 
scribe the agitations of chaos during the organization of our 
planet, we draw a leaden blade against the shield of Ajax, and 
the distortion of our weapon must betray its insufficiency. 

No more proper and noble objects can be presented for the 
gratification of curiosity than the moral and civil history of man- 
kind, or a delineation of the manners and conduct of the seve- 
ral portions of the human race from the first dawn of society. 
And no more valuable acquisition can be made than _ political 
sagacity, or the power of predicting important events by distin- 
guishing the motives which are known at different times to have 
influenced the human breast. But the present occasion calls 
our attention principally to the sciences. At the head of these 
sits Mathesis, the most faithful servant of Truth, wielding her 
triple sceptre over the subordinate territories of number, quan- 
tity and extension, and uniting their forces in the service of her 
divine mistress. 

With ten simple characters. does Arithmetic manage num- 
bers vastly beyond our comprehension, and in one short line ex- 
press, to a single unit, numbers which would require years to 
tell over one by one in the most rapid manner. Algebra leads 
us by intricate, though undeviating paths to the objects of our 
pursuit, and displays with perfect distinctness the constituent 
parts of the most compounded quantities. Geometry prepares 
the mind for the most thorough investigation of all subjects. 
She needs no experiments, and laughs at testimony; her argu- 
ments are drawn from a higher source, they require only reflec~ 
tion and appeal to intuition. Her eyes are ever bent on 





** The pure forms 
* Of triangle or circle, cube or cone, 
*‘ [mpassive all, whose attributes nor force 


“ Nor fate can alter.” 
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But to relieve these abstract speculations, the properties of 
matter present themselves as primary objects of our inquisitive- 
ness. Attraction, the soul of the material world, summons us 
to admire its wonders, points out to the eager eye of curiosity 
the innumerable varieties of its action in the celestial regions, 
and displaying the lunar orbit, that “ cypher of omnipotence,” 
confounds the astonished philosopher by the diversity of its 
operation; while the grand pulse of the ocean, that swells and sub- 
sides in our bays and harbors, proclaims the universality of its 
influence. 

The winds whistle around our dwellings, and roar over our 
fields: prostrating forests by their vehemence, they waft us the 
southern showers and northern frosts. Can the nature and pro- 
perties of the air be neglected? Shall not the curious investi- 
gate its weight and elasticity? Ought we not to arrest and dis- 
play those mysterious vibrations, which sooth us in the whispers 
of the breeze, delight usin the harmony of “linked sweetness,” 
and transport our souls in the voice of the faithful friend? And 
God said, let there be light, and there was light.”” We are revi- 
ved by its morning rays and cheered and directed by its splen- 
dor through the labors of the day. I will not suppose it neces- 
sary to direct curiosity to the magnificent structure of the rain- 
bow, or the more delicate teints in the morning blush and even- 
ing glow of aserene atmosphere; they are objects of universal 
admiration, and the man who can view them with indifference is 
“fit for murder, war, and treason.” Electricity, that cloud- 
compelling power, holds the clew by which we may hereafter 
anticipate the future storm and drought, and compute the return 
of the ascending vapour. The slender needle, trembling under 
the magnetic influence, points out a noble and promising object 
to curiosity, though the load-stone not more speedily distin- 
guishes its favourite metal, than the attraction of science does the 
mind possessing liberality and vigour. Wherever we turn, and 
whatever we attempt, we perceive the infiuence of the chemi- 
cal affinities. Laws so universal anc so incessantly in operation 
must excite our attention. Chemistry investigates the constitu- 
tion of that element which by respiration diffuses the glow of 
health over the cheek of beauty, and whose varying compost- 
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tion produces appropriate effects on the animal system, from the 
horrible mephitis of the Calcutta dungeon, to the exhilarating 
breezes of our native mountains. How wonderful, how fatal-is 
the process by which the nutritive fruits of our fields are tortu- 
red to extract that burning poison so destructive to the health, 
morals, and happiness of our countrymen! We view the con- 
suming fire with heedless indifference; but how much better 
can we explain its phenomena than the unexperienced savage who 
supposed it a voracious animal, which furiously devoured every 
thing within its reach? 

It is not merely in extraordinary and awful scenes, in the 
whirlwind, the fire, and the earthquake, that nature speaks in- 
struction to the mind of the curious observer. The still small 
voice of ordinary phenomena conveys the most valuable infor- 
mation, though usually treated with the most fatal neglect. 
“The gentlest breeze that shakes the quivering leaf of aspen 
tall,” the burning of the taper, or the falling of a pin, exemplify 
the same laws by which the ponderous utensils of the West- 
India planter are whirled aloft in the atmosphere, which roar in 
the caverns of Etna, and which propel the celestial spheres 
through the infinite variety of their motions. 

Let us not permit our curiosity to be gratified by building 
flimsy ephemeral hypotheses, whose principles, like the figure 
of the beauteous snow-flake, vanish under the gazer’s breath. 
But, comparing fact with fact, as long as facts are to be found, 
let us subject every suggestion of the imagination to the strict- 
est rules of mathematical reasoning. And while “on Newton 
still we fix the rev’rent eye,” let us not neglect his own peculiar 
science, by which he arrested the varying increments of chang- 
ing quantities, and at a single glance discerned their ratio in eve- 
ry stage of fluctuation. 

We need not apprehend exhausting the objects of “ science, 
that providence of man.” The most piercing human intellect 
is unable to look through all the “strong connections, nice depen- 
dencies,” of the material world; for, ‘the course of nature is the 
art of God,” and the utmost extent of human acquisitions must 
ever continue a very imperfect approximation to that incompre- 
hensible first cause, to which the human mind owes its own exist- 
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ence. But the périod is fast approaching, when we shall no 
longer elicit physical truth by a tedious cross examination of 
our treacherous senses; when death shall usher the “ embryo in- 
tellect” into real life, where man who even here seems * winged 
to fly at infinite,” if no moral disqualification prohibit, “ shall 
reach it there where seraphs gather immortality.”” With what 
earnestness then should we strive to purify our hearts, and im- 
prove our minds, that we may be permitted and qualified 


‘‘ To mingle int’rest, converse, amities, 

«‘ With all the sons of reason, scattered wide 
*“ Through habitable space, wherever born, 

*“* Howe’er endowed! to live free citizens 

«Of universal nature! to lay hold, 

** By more than feeble faith, on the Supreme!” 


Here Pythagoras salutes Newton, and Thales congratulates 
Franklin; and the benefactors of mankind from all countries 
and ages readily recognize in each other that “ taste immortal,” 
by which, even in this vale of weakness and ignorance, they were 
distinguished among their fellows. Here, under the auspices 
of their Divine Instructor, they unite with cordial harmony to 
spend “ heaven’s eternal year’’ in exploring the wonders of Hts 


works, and learn, with rapture, 


**To read creation; read its mighty plan 

“In the bare bosom of the Deity! 

“The plan and execution to collate! 

“To see before each glance of piercing thought, 
** All cloud, all shadow, blown remote, and leave 
“No mystery—but that of love divine!” 
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From La Belle Assemblée. 
THE ARTIST.—NO. Hl. 


BENJAMIN WEST, ESQ. 


PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(Concluded from fage 341.) 


From the revenues arising from the exhibitions, united to 
the bounty of his majesty in making good any deficiencies in the 
current charges, the academy found itself sufficient, in a less 
period than five years, to decline trespassing any longer upon 
the royal purse. It was now enabled, not only to subsist upon 
its own rescurces, and the regular receipts of its annual exhibi- 
tions, but to lay the basis of a charitable fund for the purposes 
of professional benevolence. 

Such was the state of the academy for upwards of fifteen 
years, under the presidency of sir Joshua Reynolds; during 
which period the utmost friendship and harmony, with respect 
to the ‘general conduct of the institution, prevailed among the 
academicians; and the sure effects of this domestic tranquillity 
were experienced in the rising estimation and prosperity of the 
society. The office of president was thus rendered no less flat- 
tering to the fame, than agreeable to the private feelings of sir 
Joshua; but the death of many of the first members, and the in- 
troduction of new ones, produced in a few years, a visible differ- 
ence with respect to the tranquillity of the society, and the office 
of president; and so disturbed was the situation of sir Joshua, 
and embarrassed the general arrangement of the academy, that 
he was induced to resign the chair. 

The good sense of the academy prevailed; a deputation was 
sent to invite him to resume the chair, with whose solicitations 
he complied. 

The academy continuing to increase in prosperity with the 
general advancement of the arts, and the estimation of the insti- 
tution rising in the public opinion, an influence which had its 
source in a dictatorial power which the constitution of the aca- 
demy had vested in the treasurer, sir William Chambers, began 
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to make its appearance; which so much disturbed the latter years 
of sir Joshua’s presidency, that had not death put an end to it, it 
was his fixed determination to have resigned. 

Sir Joshua’s demise took place in the year 1791; but a few 
weeks previous to it, finding his health decline, he appointed 
Mr. West to take the chair, as his deputy; and to present to the 
general assembly his letter of resignation; upon this, Mr. West 
was appointed chairman for conducting the business of the aca- 
demy, till another president should be elected. 

It thus appears that this gentleman was regarded by sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and the general body of the academicians, as 
the worthy successor to the chair. Indeed, throughout the pro- 
fession, there was but one voice upon this subject. 

In order to form a just estimate of the state of improvement 
which Mr. West has introduced into his profession, it is neces- 
sary to take a concise view of historical painting, by British 
masters, previous to the year 1768, when he came to this coun- 
try. 

It had been the practice of many of our British sovereigns, 
in consulting the necessary dignity and ornament of their courts, 
and perhaps from some love of the art itself, however origina- 
ting in principles narrow and perverted, to invite into the king- 
dom foreign artists of distinguished reputation, in order to sup- 
ply the defect of native talent; which was not at that time consi- 
dered to have resulted from what has been since proved its only 
source,—the want of domestic patronage. Nevertheless, what- 
ever might be the temptation to the foreign artist, or the taste 
and liberality of the monarch, it is certain that the first advances 
to any thing allied to excellence in the historical line, were 
made by sir James Thornhill, a native artist, in the reign of 
queen Anne. 

Sir James Thornhill was a man of undoubted talent, and of a 
sufficiency of taste and knowledge in historical compositions, to 
meet the full demand of the age in which he lived. His paint- 
ings on ceilings, and his architectural deceptions, form the body 
of works from which he is to be estimated. 

Such, however, was the taste in art which prevailed during 
his time, not only in England, but throughout Europe. It was 
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this taste which turned the talents of the artists toward the readi- 
est and most accommodating means of satisfying it: and hence 
arose those clumsy allegories, and still harsher personifications, 
which took their course through most of the compositions of 
that day; and to which we are indebted for having in personal 
form and shape, the Cardinal Virtues, and many other of the 
abstract qualities of mind and body. Whilst a frenzy of this 
kind prevailed, it is no matter of surprise that the art should be 
gradually reduced, till it became at length almost the humble 
handmaid of the mason and the plasterer, and was chiefly em- 
ployed in the decoration of the external walls of houses, with 
subjects of the same sort which had before occupied the interior. 
Indeed, at this period, legendary subjects and allegories seemed 





to be the only remaining employment of the historical pencil 
throughout Europe. 

In succession to sir James Thornhill, Hogarth appeared. It 
was the peculiar talent of this great painter, to seize upon the 
vices of human nature, and to chastise them, not with the light 
and gentle hand of ridicule, under which (as a great writer has 
observed,) they are more apt, like Norway pines, to shoot up with 
a quicker growth, and flourish with a more expanded luxuriance; 
but to punish them with the sternness and just indignation of 
the moralist, and, by the aid of that satire, of which humour 
was the least laboured and least ostensible feature, to derive a 
grand and extensive moral, applicable to those scenes of life 
which he had chosen as the subjects of his pencil. Such was the 
talent of Hogarth, and whilst we confess his preeminence in this 
province of art, justice compels us to say, that his few attempts 
at history have no tendency to extend the dominion of his genius 
beyond it. 

To Hogarth succeeded Hayman, whose works, produced un- 
der the patronage of Tyers, at Vauxhall, and several compo- 
sitions for books,—such as his Don Quixotte, and English Poets, 
are well known to the public. 

Hayman was a man of genius, and his works are creditable 
to himself and the age in which he lived; but the world has long 
been contented to assign them any other merit than that which 


belongs to works of history. 
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Such was the state of historical painting, not only in England, 
but throughout Europe, when Mr. West’s pencil first attracted 
the attention of the public, in his picture of Agrippina landing at 
Brundusium with the ashes of Germanicus; his!Regulus depart- 
ing from Rome; his Hannibal swearing eternal Enmity to the 
Roman Name; his Deathof Epaminondas; his Death of Chevalier 
Bayard; his Penn’s Treaty with the Indians; and his Death of 
General Wolfe. These subjects of historical facts, which ex- 
press the dignity of human actions, and the just representations 
of nature under the most awful and interesting events of life:— 
these subjects, in which the loftier virtues of patriotism, forti- 
tude, and justice, are seen embodied in real agents, and brought 
forth in scenes of positive existence; in which likewise the mild- 
er virtues of conjugal fidelity and social philanthropy, and all 
those qualities which elevate the human being, and bring him 
forward in the just dignity of his nature, and grandeur of his 
mind;—these subjects, which form the compositions of the pic- 
tures above enumerated, were reserved for the pencil of this dis- 
tinguished artist, and must ever be considered as forming the 
era of that taste and national advancement in the perception of 
the excellencies of the historical pencil, which commenced with 
Mr. West’s appearance in his profession. 

The unrivalled prints from these subjects, by Wocllett and 
others, spread a knowledge of them through the civilized world, 
at a price never before experienced in art; and they not only 
became the pride of this nation, but laid the basis of a purer 
taste, and became the origin of historical works of correspond- 
ing dignity, throughout all the kingdoms of Europe,—a circum- 
stance which has so justly given to this artist, in Italy, France, 
and Germany, the appellation of the “ Reviver of Historical 
Painting,” which has been repeatedly declared by their nume- 
rous academies. The success attending these prints gave rise 
to those numerous speculations which produced so many nation- 
al collections, under the names of the Shakspeare, the Poets’, 
and the Historical Galleries. 

The above mentioned pictures, together with the Life of Ed- 
ward the third, in the king’s Presence Chamber at Windsor; 
the designs for the windows of the Collegiate Church from the 
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New Testament; with Mr. West’s other works in the cathedrals 
of Rochester, Winchester, St. Stephen’s, Walbrook; in King’s 
College chapel, Cambridge; and in the chapel of Greenwich 
Hospital,—these, with many others of his large pictures, te- 
gether with the subjects from revealed religion, for his majes- 
ty’s chapel at Windsor, were produced prior to his being called 
to the chair, on the death of sir Joshua Reynolds, in 1791. 

From this slight review of the works of Mr. West prior to this 
period, it is no matter of surprise that the members ofthe Royal 
Academy should unanimously have voted him to fill the chair 
of the academy in succession to sir Joshua Reynolds, not only 
as one of the four artists who, under the sanction of his majesty, 
had first founded the Royal Academy, but as one who, by the 
efforts of his pencil, had ever laboured to support the higher de- 
partment of art at all their annual exhibitions. 

Without any particular view to personal reputation in filling 
the chair of the institution, it was the ambition of Mr. West to 
consider the station he occupied, as one only of the means by 
which the love of the arts might be cherished and extended in 
the country, coupled with the elevation of the character of the 
artist; and the improvement of his general condition. 

Tt was to these views, abstracted from ali other considerations, 
that he directed his attention; and it is for the public to decide, 
whether, in a long course of professional life, that which formed 
the unremitting object of his ambition and industry, has been 
crowned with any thing of success. 

We have before hinted at some differences which existed be- 
tween sir Joshua Reynolds and the then treasurer of the aca- 
demy, sir William Chambers. Upon Mr. West’s succeeding to 
the chair, the first object of his attention was the finances of the 
society, which he found in a state of unexpected derangement 
These funds, indeed, at the commencement of the institution liad 
been vefy loosely and insufficiently guarded. The custom hav 
been to invest them in the bank of England, in the names of th 
president, the treasurer, and secretary, without providing any 
particular auditorship, or general trust, in the body of the aca- 
demy itself. This, to say no more, was exposing the funds of the 


agademy to danger, or at least to a temptation to abuse them; 
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but it so occurred, that almost upon Mr. West’s becoming presi- 


dent, by the death of the treasurer and the withdrawing of the 
secretary, the whole funds and personal wealth of the academy 
became invested solely in his name, and stood thus, with his un- 
controuled power of disposition over them, in the books of the 
bank of England. In order, therefore, to remedy this so un- 
precedented and dangerous consequence in any single officer, 
Mr. West, in conjunction with the council, submitted to the 
academy a new plan for the disposition and security of their 
funds, by recommending the following propositions: 

ist. That auditors should be chosen to review and check 
the accounts from the commencement of the institution, and as- 
certain the precise state of the funds. 

2d.;That the general assembly should appoint perpetual 
auditors, to be renewed by annual election, and, in order to se- 
cure the funds more effectually, that a trustee, chosen by the 
assembly, should be joined with the president, the treasurer, 
and the secretary; and that the property should be invested in 
the name of the academy, as their corporate fund. 

As these funds had accumulated from the receipts of the ex- 
hibitions, after defraying the regular expenses of the academy, 
it became highly necessary, in order to keep up their productive- 
ness and increase their arnount, that a series of splendid exhi- 
bitions should become a constant source of public attraction, and 
that the fame of the artist should be invited to go hand in. hand 
with the prosperity of the society. Mr. West directed his 
views to this object, and, whilst he continued indefatigable in his 
own excrtions, he cherished, with the most ardent zeal, and pro- 
voked, by all the incitements in his power, as well by personal 
instruction as by constant supervision, the juvenile pencils of 
the academy. From these meritorious labours, and from other 
concurrent causes, the fame and popularity of the several exhi- 
bitions were increased beyond what had hitherto been their lot, 
and the receipts became proportionate to the public attraction. 
The finances of the academy becoming thus largely on the in- 
crease, it was resolved to establish two funds,—one, limited to 


the institution, for the purpose of its rezular disbursements, to be 
called the academical fund; the other, for the purpose of giy- 
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ing assistance to the aged and decayed artists, their widows and 
children, to be called the donation fund. 

This fund is at the present day capable of affording consider- 
able relief to its reduced members. To this fund, moreover, the 
savings of the academy are appropriated, in order to extend its 
operations, and lay a basis of larger benevolence. 

The schools of art, in the academy, were an object of at- 
) : tention with Mr. West. Men of eminence were appointed 
to preside in them, and every regulation was provided that 
could stimulate and forward the growth of genius. It is but 
justice to add, that the success of these endeavours was ren- 
dered complete in the rapid improvement of the young artists, 
and that amore promising body of juvenile painters was never 
formed and educated in any similar institution. Still, however, 
there were difficulties to contend against, which neither arose 
from the art or the artist, but which had a melancholy origin in 


4 


? | the public itself. We scarcely need mention that this difficulty 

; was the general and deplorable want of patronage, and the en- 
couragement of opulent men. 

7 . Young men of the highest talents, and the utmost delicacy of 

’ | mind, after having been formed in this academy, were frequent- 

. ly obliged to seek subsistence in producing works, degrading to 

P their talents and their profession, and thus to submit their minds 


i to the most slavish and meanest branches of professional labour, 
by which the dignity of the art was impaired, and the national 
3 celebrity, as connected with it, sensibly tarnished. 
Mr. West, thus beholding the higher department of the art 
‘ upon the decay, and having had personal demonstration of the 
l avidity with which it was about to be cherished in a neighbour- 
f ing country, made known his anxiety, with respect to its decli- 
r ning state in this country, from want of patronage and _ national 
P incitement, to many noblemen and gentlemen, as well as to the 
’ members of the Royal Academy,—who equally felt the necessity 
of taking some decisive steps to obviate the consequences which 
. it threatened. This gave rise to several meetings of men of 
D considerable rank and fortune at the house of Mr. West, to take 
e | into consideration the mode of carrying into effect the desirable 


purpose of cherishing the higher department of art in this coun- 
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try. The particulars of these meetings, and the result of the 
general sentiments there expressed, Mr. West held it his duty 
to communicate to his majesty, whose gracious intentions to- 
wards the prosperity of the arts had uniformly been made mani- 
fest upon every occasion. 

Mr. West made it an essential point, in these interviews, to 
explain to his majesty, that a new institution was necessary for 
the purpose of forwarding the growth of the arts, in taking up 
the ingenious artist where the Royal Academy left him, and af- 
ter he had been educated in that school of delineation. Mr. West 
likewise informed his majesty, that in order to carry this insti- 
tution into effect, his majesty would be waited upon by some of 
the noblemen and gentlemen who were then forming themselves 
into a committee for arranging the institution under his majes- 
ty’s patronage. 

Thus concluded the second presidency of the Royal Acade- 
my under Mr. West; and we shall now pass to the third presi- 
dency, that of Mr. Wyatt. 

As we formerly took a review of the state of portrait and his- 
torical painting, prior to the accession of sir Joshua Reynolds 
and Mr. West to those branches of the art, it will be necessary, 
as Mr. Wyatt is an architect by profession, to combine, with our 
previousresearches, a review of the state of architecture in Eng- 
land before the appearance of that gentleman. 

Inigo Jones is the first who claims our attention in the refine- 
ment of this branch of science. He flourished in the reign of 
Charles the first. As an example of the purity and grandeur 
of his taste, we have only to refer our readers to that perpetual 
monument of his fame, the front of Whitehall. [In this noble 
work we behold the taste and science of Palladio, the pride of Ita- 
lian architecture, founded upon those principles which marked 
the Greeks in the best era of their arts. 

The next of our countrymen who distinguished himself in 
architecture was sir Christopher Wren. His structure of St. 
Paul’s, the interior of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, St. Bride’s stee- 
ple, Bow, and other prominent works of architecture which adorn 
the city of London, are sufficient testimonies of the grandeur and 
tefinement of his taste, which, like that of his predecessor Inigo 
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Jones, was founded upon the style of Greece and modern Italy. 
These buildings are not only the pride of Englishmen (particu- 
larly the dome of St. Paul’s,) for the transcending purity of their 
taste, and the majesty of their structure, but are the admiration 
of the refined and scientific in every part of the world. 

Sir William Chambers, in his building of Somerset-Place, 
and Mr. Robert Adam, in his numerous private structures in dif- 
ferent parts of England, laboured jointly to support the solid 
principles and refined taste of their predecessors, and to embel- 
lish their native countries with the best models of Italy and 
Greece; and at this period, the Pantheon, in Oxford-street, main- 
tained the science and purity of the same taste. 

Such was the progress of architectural science, and such the 
attempts which had been made by a succession of artists, to main- 
tain its purity and refinement, and preserve all those qualities of 
the art which Greece had originated, and Italy restored, from 
the reign of Charles the first to the demise of Chambers and 
Adam, in the present reign. From that period, we are compel- 
led to acknowledge the rapid degeneracy and depravation of all 
those principles of the art,—of its purity, its refinement, its ma- 
jesty, and its principles of science. We are condemned to la- 
ment the subversion of true taste, more particularly in religious 
structures, and the prevalence of that architectural caprice, which 
founded on a Gothic origin, and vitiating even this imperfect mo- 
del, by a wild and injudicious application of it, has reduced the 
art so much in the scale of science, that we searcely recognize 
the dignity of its first origin, in ecclesiastic edifices, or can be 
enabled to recall the perfection, the taste, and the majesty, of 
which it was once susceptible. 

It is but just to say, that the magnificent structure of the 
Abbey at Fonthill can have no share in this imputation. The 
gentleman to whom it belongs had too much taste and good 
sense to admit of any other style of architecture than that of the 
pure Gothic. 

It is this style of building, misapplied, which is the object of 
our censure; it is this style which, carried into palaces, public 
buildings, dwelling-houses, has so much deteriorated the origi- 
nal purity of architecture, and subyerted all the principles of the 
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ancients. It is rendered yet more intolerable by that unskilful 
combination and jumble of the classic orders, which belonged 
solely to ancient temples and mausoleums,—by that affected 
mixture of the Greek and Egyptian ornaments appropriated to 
cenotaphs, and which, in modern taste, we now behold over se- 
nates and banqueting-houses; in a word, by that heterogeneous 
medley, which, in endeavouring to combine all, has left nothing 
distinct, or in possession of its native principles and proper puri- 
ty, but with a truly savage contempt, has put aside every thing 
that science had established on the basis of nature and truth, to 
substitute a mere catching effect, a gaudy heap of ill-assorted 
wonders, which, when the novelty shall have ceased, will become 
the contempt of the meanest stone-mason and bricklayer. Truly 
do we lament, that the architect, to whom we are indebted for 
the inside of the Pantheon, (now consumed by fire) should 
have lent the authority of his name, and contributed so much to 
this absurd taste of architecture, and incongruous jumble of 
discordant principles of art. 

We have now exhausted the history of the several presiden- 
cies, and all the materials of the life of Mr. West. His recall to 
the chair of the Royal Academy, after his resignation, is still 
fresh inthe public remembrance. He still fills this eminent si- 
tuation in the arts; and itis to be hoped he will continue to oc- 
cupy this elevated seat as long as his health will permit him. 

In our next number, we shall give a correct catalogue of 
all the works of Mr. West, the various sizes of the pictures, the 
persons for whom they have been painted, and in whose posses- 





sion they now are. 

This catalogue, we are proud to say, has the most unques- 
tionable authenticity; it will be continued up to the very last 
works of this master,—even to the day on which it is compiled 
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DEATH ON THE PALE HORSE. 


FROM A SKETCH, BY B. WEST, ESQ. PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL 


ACADEMY. 


(For sketch see last number of the Port Folio.) 


REVELATIONS, Chap. vi, ver. 7, and 8.— And when he had opened the 
fourth Seal, I heard the voice of the fourth beast say, come and see.—And I leok- 
ed, and, behold, a Pale Horse: and his name that sat on him was DeaTtu, and 
hell followed with him. And power was given unto them over the fourth part of 
jhe earth, to kill with sword, and with hunger, and with death, and with the 
beasts of the earth.” 


Tue class of subjects to which this noble sketch belongs, 
cannot, with propriety, be denominated the historical; as such, 
therefore, the same principles of criticism are not to be employ- 
ed in our examination of it; it belongs to an order of composi- 
tion which embraces the loftier subjects of fancy and the divine 
flights of inspired poetry; in a word, those subjects, which having 
their basis in Revelations, are of a class to which the most exalt- 
ed imagination can scarcely expect to rise. 

This subject is intended to express the triumph of Death 
over all things, by means of that variety of human calamities and 
mortal sufferings, which pestilence, famine, and the sword, to- 
gether with the vices of man himself, have introduced into the 
world. 

Its object is to express universal desolation; to depict all the 
methods by which a world may be destroyed. 

To bring out the subject of this composition, Mr. West has 
divided it into three parts. The fore ground contains a group, 
extending nearly half the length of the canvass, in which are 
seen death by pestilence, famine, and despair, and by almost 
every means which terminate existence in all ages and sexes. 

In the second group, we behold lions, men, and horses, in 
combat with each other, terminated with a furious bull tossing 
men and dogs in the air. 

The third group rises from the centre of the picture. It is 
the King of Terrors himself on his Pale Horse. On his head ts 
a crown, denoting his sovereignty over all things. His horse Is 
without reins, and his uplifted arms scatter the shafts of death 
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in all directions around him. His form, in the language of Mil- 
ton, is “ without form.’’—lIt is dissolving into darkness—It is in 
awful and terrible obscurity—All the legions of hell are in his 
train; they are seen in the opening perspective, and terminate 
the distances almost in the immensity of space. On the fore 
eround isa serpent, his head bruised with a stone, which indi- 
cates his death from the hand of man; near the serpent is the 











dove mourning over his dead mate. 

In the back ground we behold the rage of battle by sea and 
land, whilst the elements are convulsed by earthquakes, thunder 
and vivid lightning, The eagle is seen on his wing, pursuing 
and destroying the feathered race; whilst the general colour of 
the picture denotes an atmosphere filled with every thing noxious 
and pestilential. 

Such is the description of a picture which has attracted 
the notice of the community of arts throughout the civilized 
world, and upon which an eminent writer, whilst it was upon ex- 
hibition in the Louvre at Paris, has passed the following praise, 
which deserves to be recorded for its equal elegance and just- 
ness. 

After reviewing the composition at large, he concludes, 
‘This is the most difficult of subjects which the pencil of man 
could undertake, but the painter has wiLLep it, and it has been 
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BARRY’S CELEBRATED PICTURE, THE VICTORY AT OLYMPIA. 


Tus superb picture, of which we have givena sketch in this 
number of The Port Folio, is one of a series of pictures which 
Mr. Barry published, connected with his “inquiry into the real 
and imaginary obstructions to the acquisition of the fine arts in 
England.” In the execution of the magnificent work which he 
undertook, it appears, as well from his own account of the pic- 


tures, as from his letter to the Dilettanti Society, that it was his 
intention to effect the great desideratum of art, viz. the union 
or association of the Grecian style and character of design with 
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all those lesser accomplishments which the moderns have soa 
happily achieved. Such an undertaking, so bold, so singular, 
and so unprecedented, reflects the highest honour upon the ar- 
tist; but the public opinion, and future ages, must decide upon 
the success or failure of this very grand and laborious attempt. 

The series consists of six pictures, on dignified and import- 
ant subjects, so connected as to illustrate this great maxim of 
moral truth,—that the attainment of happiness, individual as 
well as public, depends on the development, proper cultivation, 
and perfection of the human faculties, physical and moral, which 
are so well calculated to lead human nature to its true rank, and 
the glorious designation assigned for it by Providence. 

To illustrate this doctrine, the first picture exhibits mankind 
in a savage state, exposed to all the inconyenience and misery 








of neglected culture; the second represents a harvest-home, or 
thanksgiving to Ceres and Bacchus; the third, the victors at 
Olympia; the fourth, navigation, or the triumph of the Thames; 
the fifth, the distribution of rewards by the society; and the 
sixth, Elysium, or the state of final retribution. Three of these 
subjects are truly poetical, the others historical. 

The pictures are all of the same height, viz. eleven feet ten 
inches; and the first, second, fourth, and fifth, are fifteen feet 
two inches long; the third and sixth, which occupy the whole 
breadth of the great room of the society for the encouragement 
- of arts, manufactures, and commerce, in the Adelphi, at the 
north and south ends, are each forty-two feet long. 

In the third picture, which we have selected as the best spe- 
cimen of the artist’s talents, he has happily chcsen that point 
of time when the victors in the several games are passing in pro- 
cession before the Hellanodicks, or judges, where they are 
crowned with olive, in the presence of all the Greeks. At the 
right-hand corner of the piece, the three judges are seated on 
a throne, ornamented with medallions of Solon, Lycurgus, and 
other legislators, and with trophies of the victories of Salamis, 
Marathon, and Thermopyle. Near the foot of the throne is a 
table, at which the scribe appears writing, in the Olympic re- 
cords of noble deeds, the name, family, and country of the con- 
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queror; near this table, a victor in the foot-race, having already 
received a branch of palm, which he holds in his hand, is crown- 
ing by an inferior Hellanodick; next him is a foot-racer, who 
ran armed with a helmet, spear, and shield. Close following is 
seen a manly group, formed of two young athletic figures, bear- 
ing on their shoulders their aged father; one of these represents 


--@ pancratiast, the other the victor at the cestus. The old man 


is Diagoras of Rhodes, who, having in his youth been celebrated 
for his victories inthe games, has, in his advanced age, the ad- 
ditional felicity of enjoying the fruit of the virtuous education 
he had given his sons, amidst the acclamations of the people of 
Greece; some of whom are strewing flowers round the old 
man’s head, while one of his friends is grasping his right hand, 
and supposed to be making the celebrated speech recorded on 
this occasion,—“ Now, Diagoras, die, for thou canst not be made 
a god.” 

The climax of this domestic felicity is well pointed out by 
a child holding the arm of one of the victors, and looking up 
with joy in his countenance at the honours conferred on his 
grandfather. Near this beautiful group are seen a number of 
persons, the chief of whom represents Pericles, speaking to 
Cymon. Socrates, Euripides, and Sophocles, are earnestly at- 
tending to what is said by Pericles, whilst the malignant buf- 
foon, Aristophanes, is ridiculously laughing, and pointing to the 
deformity of the cranium of the speaker, which was unusually 
long. The painter has, in the person of Pericles, introduced 
the likeness of the late earl of Chatham. Next appears, in the 
front of the picture, a horse-racer; and close ta him a chariot 
drawn by four horses, in which is represented, in basso-relievo, 
the triumph of Minerva over Neptune, emblematical of the ad- 
vantages of peace. Inthe chariot is Hiero of Syracuse; and 
round the chariot are several persons with musical instruments, 
accompanied by many youths, forming a chorus, which is led by 
Pindar, singing one of his odes, which he accompanies with his 
lyre. 

As, at one end of the picture, there is represented a statue 
of Minerva; so at the other is that of Hercules trampling on 
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Envy; which are comprehensive exemplars of that strength of 
body and strength of mind, which are the great objects of Gre- 
cian education. On the base of the statue of Hercules, the art- 
ist has introduced his own portrait, in the character of Timan- 
thus, holding in his hand a picture of the cyclops and satyrs, as 
related by ancient writers. 

Behind the stadium, ata distance, is a view of the beautiful 
Grecian temple of Jupiter Olympus in the Altis, the town of 
Elis, and the river Alpheus, as truly characteristic of the spot 
on which the ceremony that forms the subject of the picture 
may be supposed to have been performed. 

The procession approaching the distant temple with a sa- 
crifice, leads the mind to contemplate the numberless blessings 
which society derives, and can only derive from the exercise of 
religious worship, and the happy opportunity it affords, on such 
solemn occasions, of pacifying the minds of a belligerent people, 
se composed as were the different states of Greece. 


GENERAL VIEW OF LITERATURE. 


WE sincerely hope that the length of the following extract from the Edin- 
burgh Annual Register, will not dishearten the reader. It is, what it professes to 
be, a general review of living poets; their several excellencies and defects are 
marked—their respective claims on popular favour are compared and ad- 
justed. We find none of that bigotry and sectarian devotion in literature 
that exterminates while it adorns—it professes to be philosophical criticism, 
and like philosophy, it does not mingle in the broils and altercations of the con- 
tending parties; but with a calm dignity scrutinizes and investigates the me- 
rits of each. Such criticism is peculiarly valuable in our day, when the 
bench of justice has been so long usurped by judges who have male Virgil’s 
lines their code of decision. 


“ Gnossius hee Rhadamanthus habet durissima regna 
Castigatque auditque dolos.” 


This general sketch embraces all the prominent points before discussed 
in particular reviews. It is a summary of what we formerly knew; and #s 
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such again recalls our attention to authors obtruded from recollection by the 
miscarriage or success of subsequent writers. As we mean to make this a 
standatd of imitation hereafter, we deemed it advisable to present the plan at 
fulllength. With a very few exceptions we adopt the principles advocated in 
this review, although in particular points of their application, we are compel- 
led, in some instances, however reluctantly, to differ. 





OF THE LIVING POETS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Tue importance and extent of our Historical Department has 
necessarily encroached upon the other branches of our Register: 
nor would it be either easy or desirable to comprise our literary 
observations into such a size as might accommodate them to the 
space to which we are in this volume unavoidably limited. It 
appears to us a better arrangement, to divide the extensive sub- 
ject before us into departments, and lay our report upon one of 
these yearly before the public. This partial execution of our 
plan not only gives us leisure and room to treat at becoming 
length the subjects under our consideration, but promises the ad- 
vantage of supplying, by its regular rotation, important matter 
for the same articles, as they revolve in the course of a few years. 
Proposing to ourselves, for example, in the following essay, to 
characterize generally the Poets who at present engage the at- 
tention of the public, we could hardly hope to repeat such a dis- 
quisition in our next volume, with any prospect of exciting simi- 
lar interest. But poetical laurels are not perennial, although they 
may not wither annually; nor dare we venture to conjecture the 
change which a few years may make in our own respect for those 
whom we consider at present as the most distinguished followers 
of the Muses. Ere we return again to view the state of British 
poetry, some of the masters of the lyre may have paid the debt 
of nature; some, alive to the world, may yet have suffered poeti- 
cal death, or literary bankruptcy; some may have fallen innocent 
martyrs to the envy or malignancy of criticism; and others, by 
a fate yet more deplorable, may have committed suicide on 
their own reputation. These reflections, while they reconcile 
Ws to out plan of subdividing our Review of Literature, have no 
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small influence on the feelings with which we advance to dis« 
charge the first part of our task. We may take credit, with the 
same courage as other unknown authors, for the justice ofour own 
praise and censure; we may be willing to risk the dishonour of false 
prophecy, and may be totally indifferent whether our judgment shall 
be confirmed by the public, or whether, when resuming our specu- 
lations, after the interval proposed, we may find ourselves obliged 
to make the amende honorable, and confess the imprudence and 
injustice of a sentence reversed by the universal voice of the 
public. But, if we shall have gained on our own account this hap- 
py degree of apathy concerning the ultimate issue of our predic- 
tions, is it in human nature to consider with indifference the 
changes which must shortly take place among those who furnish 
the subject of our inquiries? Literary fame, so eagerly, so anxi- 
ously pursued, becomes the portion of so few, and is so une- 
qually and unfairly distributed among those who possess it, is so 
short-lived when obtained, and so lamented when lost, that it is 
scarcely possible to view the crowds who faint in the ineffectual 
pursuit, the few whom transient success renders objects rather 
of envy and detraction than of admiration, the © gray discrowned 
heads” upon whom its laurels have faded, without keen recollec- 
tion of the vanitas vanitatum of the Preacher; and some wonder 
that the people should, from generation to generation, continue 
to pursue a shadow, and to “imagine a vain thing.” Of all the 
restless impulses, indeed, with which the human heart is goaded, 
fow surprise us more than this sanre longing after literary im- 
mortality. In no other race would the impotent propose them- 
selves for the prize held forth for feats of vigour; innoother contest 
would the victor be rewatded, not only by the ill suppressed ex- 
ecrations of his less fortunate competitors, but by an inward fecl- 
ing of malevolence, even among those who never thought of ri- 
valling him; and surely in no other profession was it ever dreamed 
that the repetition of honourable and successful efforts did, of it- 
self, disqualify him who made them from again claiming his share 
of public favour. Yet so itis in Poetry. Those with whose 
music, however delightful, the public ear has once been satiated, 


an only again hope to attract attention by changing the nature of 
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their subject, their style of composition, at every risk of incur- 
ring the ridicule due to versatility. 

A moral poet, like Pope, may indeed continue to engross the 
public with undiminished interest, provided he will be contented 
to owe the permanence of his popularity to the least moral part 
of his writings,—the personality of their satire. But the follower 
of the Tragic, of the Epic, of the Pastoral, or of the Didactic 
Muse, must be contented frequently to change livery, if he would 
remain a favourite servant of the public. We have heard of an 
excellent comedian, who, finding his usual attractions become 
a little hackneyed, drew a large benefit by performing the part 
of Richard the Third, for one night cnly. But, alas! these are 
experiments not be tried, even once, without danger, and never 
to be repeated. If the successful poet remains silent, he loses 
his pre-eminence by the tacit operation of forgetfulness; if he re- 
news his efforts from time to time, it runs every risk of being for- 
feited, by the actual condemnation of the public, instead of imper- 
ceptibly diminishing under their prescriptive neglect. If the si- 
tuation of these poets who are still tottering on the top of the 
wheel of Fortune’s favour, or who have toppled down head- 
long from that envied situation, be sufficiently melancholy, what 
shall we say of those who labour to gain the unce rtain eminence, 
with the same labour, and the same success, as the turn-spit cur, 
who plies in the interior department of a similar machine! But in 
this, as in all his works, Providence has mercifully provided the 
means of reconciling his creatures to their whimsical and most 
infructuous labour. The best Christian does not believe more 
faithfully in the resurrection of the body, than these neglected 
minstrels confide in the arrival of a future period, when that jus- 
tice shall be done to their writings by posterity, of which they 
have, in their own day, been deprived, by the ignorance of the pub- 
lic, the prejudices of fashion, the malicious arts of their contem- 
porary rivals, the blunders of their printers, and the unparallel- 
ed sloth and partiality of their booksellers, who load with trash 
their counters and advertisements, while the works destined to de- 
light future ages slumber neglected m their cellars and ware- 
houses. This self-delusion may make these gentlemen happy, but 
can scarcely cloud the optics of their critics:— 
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We’ve lived too long, 
And seen the end of much immortal song. 


Such expectants of immortality are in the same situation with 
the dethroned monarch of Rabelais, who plied as a porter at Ly- 
ons, while waiting for the arrival of the cocguecigrues, upon 
whose approach he was to be reinstated in his kingdom. 

With the feelings therefore of tenderness, which the nature 
of poetical reputation peculiarly demands, we proceed to exa- 
mine the pretensions of those to whom the public discernment 
or caprice has most largely assigned it. 

We do not hesitate to distinguish, as the three most success- 
ful candidates for poetical fame, Scott, Southey, and Campbell. 
We are aware that there are many, and those too of good taste, 
who prefer Wordsworth, Crabbe, Rogers, Sotheby, and other 
names less geuerally known, to any of the triumvirate we have 
mentioned: but these are, in point of taste, sectaries and dissen- 
ters from the general faith and belief of the public at large, 
which, however divided upon the comparative merits of these 
three poets, give them, generally speaking, the precedence over 
their competitors. Were we set to classify their respective ad- 
mirers, we should be apt to say, that those who feel poetry most 
enthusiastically prefer Southey; those who try it by the most 
severe rules admire Campbell; while the general mass of readers 
prefer to either the Border Poet. In this arrangement we should 
do Mr. Scott no injustice, because we assign to him in the num- 
ber of suffrages what we deny him in their value. There is an- 
other principle which, ridiculous as it may appear, has certainly 
had some share in ranking the partizans of at least two of these 
candidates for fame. It is the fashion, and a pretty obstinate one, 
for the followers of political party to admire the poetry of Scott or 
Campbell, exactly asthey happento be attached tothe parties head- 
ed by our late distinguished statesmen, Pitt and Fox. We must 
necessarily suppose that the political principles of the two bards 
are, In private life, agreeable to those of the persons who seem 
to follow them from that cause. Yet, as we can trace very little 
allusion to politics in the writings of either, and know enough of 
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both to be certain that they do not intermeddle in state mat- 
ters, this criterion seems about as absurd as it would be to 
judge of their poetry by the street in which they bought - their 
neckcleths, and their stockings. ‘The fact, however, is certain, 
and only furnishes an additional example, that party must lend 
her seasoning to “ Lays” and to “ Gertrudes,” as well as to Pro- 

testant muffins, or Liberty fetits fates. Mr. Southey does not 
appear to number among his admirers any particular class of po- 
liticians; and if the circumstance deprives him of the support of 
a steady body of factious froneurs, it entitles his merits the more 
to candid attention from that part of his readers who choose to 
judge of poetry from poetry alone. Were we, on the other hand, 
to compare these three poets by their poetical attributes, we 
would incline, with some hesitation, to say, that Campbell excel- 
led in taste, and cerrect elegance of expression; that Southey had 
a more rich and inexhaustible fund of poetical ideas and imagery; 
and that Walter Scott, if not superior te the others in fancy, pos- 
sessed more forcibly the power of exciting that of his readers, 
by a freer and bolder style of description, embracing only the stri- 
king outlines of his picture, but giving these with full freedom, 
character, and effect. In point of learning, Campbell possesses 
classical knowledge, and Scott a large portion of that which a te- 
nacious memory gathers from a miscellaneous course of antiqua- 
rian studics. The learning of Southey not only embraces both 
branches of knowledge, but in both surpasses, and, we believe, 
very far surpasses, that of his rivals. But this mode of balancing 
our triads will by no means answer our purpose of attaining a short 
view of the poetical character of each, with some notices of the 
extent and causes of their popularity. 

Mr. Tuomas CamMpsBELL met with early popularity. The 
Pleasures of Hope, a work written in youth, was justly hailed 
as one of the brightest dawnings which had ever attended the rise 
of a literary character. The faults, too, were evidently those of 
a young man, such as it might be hoped time and study would 
do away. A want of compactness in its parts, here and there 
a tinselly expression, intimated a fancy not yet tamed; the occur- 
rence of passages, which necessarily reminded us of Goldsmith, 
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of Johnson, or of Rogers;—these were his faults, and they were 
light in the balance, weighed against the beauty of his moral pre- 
cept, the unaffected dignity of his sentiment, the owing ease of his 
versification, and an expression which swelled, softened, or sunk 
—like the murmurs of an Holian harp, as the subject rose or fell. 
His reputation, therefore, rose high, and with justice, while it was 
rather increased than diminished by the various minor pieces 
which appeared in periodical or detached publications, previous to 
a quarto edition of the Pleasures of Hope, in 1803, to which were 
subjoined, the sublime poems of Lochiel and Hohenlinden. These 
productions carried to the height Mr. Campbell’s fame, for they 
evinced that he possessed power and spirit for the faulo majora of 
poetry, and that the Epic Muse might, with confidence, claim 
him as her own. It was, perhaps, partly owing to the over- 
stretched state of public expectation, that “ Gertrude of Wyom- 
ing”’ has not hitherto met a reception from the public worthy of 
the poet’s name, or of the merits of the poem. It was ingeni- 
ously urged bya friendly critic, that the interest was of that ele- 
gant, unobtrusive, and refined nature which was not adapted to 
attract general admiration. But, alas! when we say a poem is 
too grand, or too refined, to be popular, we only weigh the soli- 
tary opinion of the critic against that of the world at large. 
The truth seems to be, that a story, in itself extremely imperfect, 
was rendered less intelligible by the manner in which it was 
told, and by a structure of versification, which, unless managed 
with uncommonaddress, is liable to lead to the alternate extremes 
of obscurity, and redundance. We are satisfied it is to this 
cause, chiefly, that the failure of Gertrude, so far as its not in- 
stantly attaining extensive popularity is a failure, must be attri- 
buted. The readers of poetry, generally speaking, are not ve- 

ry nice about the subject, and like just as well tobe melted with 

a tale of private distress, as to be roused with a lay of war. But 

then the impression must be made at the first perusal: they will 

not consent to wait till the bellows are cmployed to blow the 

flame. Like the public at every former period, they are com- 

plete egotists: it is amusement which they demand, and if they 

do not instantly find what they seek, they will not think it worth 
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winning at the labour of a reperusal. In this view, the invert- 
ed and complicated construction of the stanzas in Gertrude of 
Wyoming has been a great impediment to its popularity, which 
neither the pathos of some passages, nor the exquisite elegance, 
and poetical spirit which pervades the whole, have been able 
to counterbalance. It is whispered Mr. Campbell is at present 
labouring upon a large poem of an epic nature. We heartily 
rejoice to hear it. He is in the prime of life,—in that state of 
literary retirement most favourable to composition,—enjoying 
ready access to the best judges, and, at the same time, the power 
of securing the command of his own time. Much may be ho- 
ped from such talents and such opportunities. There is much 
to be maintained, perhaps something to be recovered. Yet a nu- 
merous class, comprehending many of the critics of more strict 
and severe tone, place Mr. Campbell first among our living 
poets; with what justice we do not attempt to say, but an opinion 
so supported wears a face at least of probability. 

Mr. Rogert Souruey, one of the highest names in English 
literature, stands second of the triumvirate in our casual arrange- 
ment. His life was early-dedicated to poetry and learning, in pre- 
ference to “ preferment’s pleasing paths.” It can beas little doubt- 
ed that he has found his own happiness in the exchange, as that 
his choice has given him opportunity to add to that of thousands. 
His most ardent admirers are of a class with whom it is difficult 
to argue. They are the enthusiasts—almost the methodists of 
poetry. There is perhaps no species of applause so congenial 
to the spirit, or so flattering to the author, as that which resigns 
the reins so totally into his hands, and allows itself to be hurri- 
ed along with his rapid movements, however bold, devious, and 
even Capricious. We dare not say, however, that the possession 
of this absolute monarchy over his admirers is altogether favour- 
able to the general character of the poct. Despotic power leads, 
in almost every instance, to fantastic exercise of it on the part of 
the possessor; and he who, within the circle of his partizans, 
feels himself exempted from the controul of criticism, is too 
naturally led to neglect what is transmitted from more remote 


quarters. Censure is always an unpalatable draught, even when 
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mixed and offered by a friendly hand; but when the cup is pre- 
sented by one that is cold, suspicious, or unfriendly, we are 
afraid the salutary bitter stands little chance of being swallowed. 
Yet we cannot quarrel with the wild and arbitrary exercise of 
genius to which we owe the wonderous tale of Thalaba, and 
which has given rise to some anomalous luxuriancies in the more 
regular poem of Madoc. It scems to us that the author, giving 
way toan imayination naturally prolific of the fairest visions, is 
sometimes too much wrept in his own wérial world to consider 
whether the general mass of readers can accompany _his flight. 
The beauties of such composition are calculated for those who 
have the keenest and most exquisite feeling of poetic excellence, 
and whose pleasure is too engrossing not to purchase pardon for 
a thousanderrors. Sut the aristarch reverses this rule, because 
it is his profession to find fault; and the common herd of readers 
also reverse it, for the beauties of such a tale as Thalaba are be- 
yond their comprehension; while its want of rhyme, irregularity 
of stanza, and extravagance of story, are circumstances at once 
strange, stumbling, and obvious. The judicious critic will, we 
think, steer a middle path, although we acknowledge the difficul- 
ty of keeping its tenor. We conceive that such, while he felt 
and acknowledged the warmth of Mr. Southey’s feeling, while he 
admired the inexhaustible riches of his imagination, while he ap- 
plauded with enthusiasm that generous sentiment which has ever 
tuned his harp tothe celebration of moral and intellectual excel- 
lence, might, at the same time, be allowed to deplore the circum- 
stances which have often hidden the light under the bushel, and 
limited to the comparatively small circle of a few enthusiastic 
admirers, that fame, which, in common justice to Mr. Southey’s 
genius, ought to have been echoed and re-echoed from all the 
four seas which gird in Britain. Were we asked what those 
circumstances are, we should not hesitate to name a resolute 
contempt of the ordinary and received rules of poetry, and a de- 
parture from their precepts, too shocking to all our pre-concei- 
ved opinions and expectations. We cannot stop to inquire whether 
Mr. Southey may not, in many instances, be able to makea rational 
and reasonable apology for neglecting the prescriptive rules of art. 
It is sufficient to our present purpose, that no author, however 
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undoubted his genius, can hope to stem the public opinion by 
swimming directly contrary to its current. But, besides the 
impolicy of this departure from the usual and generally-sanction- 
ed practice of his predecessors, we hold that there is a gross 
want of taste in many of the novelties thus fixed upon. Thus, the 
language of bare and rude simplicity, with which this beautiful 
poet sometimes chooses to veil the innate elegance of his con- 
ceptions, appears to us not only contradictory to our prejudices, 
which have been accustomed to ascribe a particular strain of ex- 
alted diction to their development, but in itself a great defor- 
mity. In assuming a quaker-like, and, of course, an unusual, 
and sometimes even a vulgar form of expression, Mr. Southey 


powerfully reminds us of the precept of Boileau:— 


Sans la langue en un mot, l’auteur le plus divin, 
Est toujours, quoi qu’il fasse, un mechant ecrivain. 


This is the more provoking, because it is obvious these aberra- 
tions are not the consequences of ignorance, which might be il- 
Juminated, but of a determined purpose and system, which we can- 
not hope our feeble exhortations will have any effect in subverting. 
Yet we wish Mr. Southey would at least make the experiment of 
shooting one shaft with the wind, and we venture to pledge our- 
selves, that, without injuring himself with his most enthusiastic 
admirers, he will add to them thousands who are now startled at 
some obvious eccentricities, and care not to look deeper,and judge 
more ripely. Ifatraveller should choose to pursue his journey 
in a common labourer’s jacket and trowsers, we are afraid that 
his engaging qualities for conversation, and even an Innate dig- 
nity of manuer, would be completely shrouded from the common 
eye by the coarseness of his outward raiment; and that even those 
who could discover his excellence through the clouds which 
overshadowed it, would grant their applause with a mixture 
of regret, that an unnecessary and rude disguise should exclude 
the person by whom it had been incautiously adopted, from the 
society in which he was fitted by nature to occupy the highest 
place. We have only to add, that uf any one be disposed to ques- 
tion the rank which we think it our duty to ascribe to Mr. Sou- 
they amongst his contemporaries, we beg them, before condemn- 
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ing our judgment, to read attentively the meeting of the Bards, in 
the eleventh section of the first part of Madoc, or the procession in 
honour of the River Goddess in the twelfth section of the second 
part. Itis in such passages that the felicity and richness of the 
author’s imagination display themselves, and at once obliterate 
all recollection of his errors. If, on the other hand, we are accu- 
sed of having judged harshly of an author for whose genius we have 
so much reverence, we willrather submit tothe censure than grati- 
fy vulgar malignity, by pointing the occasions on which he has 
flown with a low and a flagging wing:—were it indeed in our 
power, and were we as well convinced of the justice of our own 
criticism, as we are conscious of its sincerity and good faith, we 
would willingly communicate to the public only our motives for 
adiniration, and to the authors themselves our grounds of censure; 
that the former might learn what they ought to applaud, while 


the latter might be taught to merit that applause more amply. 


(To be Continued.) 


—_——— 


CORRESPONDENCE.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. Eprror, 


In turning over a volume of the Farmer’s Boy, after having 
brushed the dust and cobwebs from the cover, I opened at hap- 
hazard and found the following important passage in the suppile- 
ment to the fireface. “It is pleasing,” saith Mr. Capel Lofft, 
“to think on a remark of Mr. George Bloomfield, concerning 
his brother, when he first went to London.” “I have him,” says 
Mr. George Bloomfield, “in my mind’s eye, a little boy, not 
bigger than boys generally are at twelve years old. When I 
met him and his mother at the inn (which by the benevolent 
assistance of a star, or more properly an asterisk, we are inform- 
ed is in Bishop-gate street) he strutted before us first as he 
came from keeping sheep, hogs, &c. his shoes filled full of 
stumps in the heels, he looking about him, slipped up—his 


nails were unused to a flat pavement. I remember viewing 
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him as he scampered up, how small he was; little thought I 
that little fatherless boy would be one day known and esteemed 
by the most learned, the most respected, the wisest and the 
best men in the kingdom.” I feel, Mr. Editor, peculiarly anxi- 
ous to have this matter sifted and examined to the bottom. 
Mr. George Bloomfield asserts in this interesting extract, first, 
that Robert when he first came to London, came in a swinish 
apparel. Secondly, that his shoes were filled full of stumps in 
the heels. Thirdly, that he fell down flat upon a flat pavement. 
Fourthly and lastly, that he did not lie there, but rose up again. 
Now, sir, it is a rule of common law and common sense that 
we should have the best evidence the nature of the case will 
admit. Mr. Capel Lofft has himself told us this, in his edition 
of lord chief baron Gilbert’s Treatise on Evidence, a book, with 
his additions, too brilliant for the cyes of a court of justice. 
Armed with such respectable authority, I wish to inquire 
whether the word of Mr. Gcorge Bloomfield, not under oath, 1s 
to be taken as sufficient evidence te establish four points of so 
much importance. What renders this oversight in Mr. Capel 
Lofft more inexcusable, is that he was at that time himself a 
justice of the peace, and might have taken the deposition of 
Mr. George Bloomfield. I say, sir, that Mr. Capel Lofft was 
ut that time a justice of the peace, for it was not until the first 
edition of Bloomfield’s poems had appeared, as Mr. Capel Lofft 
himself informs us in his appendix to the second, that he was 
turned out of that office. We learn from this inestimable ap- 
pendix, that he was at the time of his being turned out, fully 
competent to discharge all official duties, and we therefore have 
his own words that he was capable of taking a deposition. How, 
sir, shall we account for such flagrant inconsistency of conduct: 
Here is a magistrate who knew perfectly well that evidence 
without an oath could not be admitted, himself legally empower- 
ed to administer one, and still producing such illegal testimo- 
ny of facts so important. What renders this evidence still 
more suspicious is, that Bloomfield when he alludes to his 


shoes makes no mention of that incident 


“His heels deep sinking ev’ry step he goes 
Till dirt usurps the empire of his shoes.” 
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These noble lines contain not the slightest allusion to his 
falling down on the pavement and getting up again; neither do 
they state that his heels were full of wooden stumps. I should 
be much chagrined if I should be considered a sceptic; but the 
zeal and anxiety which we feel to have anecdotes of great men 
truly recorded: considering how much on investigation is found 
to be spurious; what literary clamours, cabals and opposition 
are excited for the want of such evidence; how dangerous it is 
to take facts as authentic without investigation; all these pro- 
duce a solicitude in my mind to be correct in the first instance. 
I see plain enough to what this laxity of evidence will lead, if 
suffered to pass without scrutiny. In the future biographies of 
Bloomfield, all these battles will be fought over again; posterity 
will be on tiptoe to enquire whether they actually existed, and 
his eulogists will be liable to the reproach now cast upon the 
ashes of Livy, that they feigned events that never existed. Here 
will be writers employed and readers vext to ascertain whether 
Bloomfield had pegs in his shoes; whether he appeared in Lon- 
don in any other swine dress than his volume; whether he fell 
down on the pavement, and whether he arose after he did fall? 
Now we live in a time when all these controversies may be pre- 
vented. Capel Lofft, in his appendix aforesaid, is uncommonly 
solicitous to learn why and wherefore he was turned out of of- 
fice? Undoubtedly because he had been guilty of such consum- 
mate neglect. Why did he not take the deposition of George 
Bloomfield, and how could he dare as a magistrate to offer it 
without a legal attestation. I venture, therefore, sir, the opinion, 
that Capel Lofft, Esq. was turned out of office by the English 
ministry because he neglected to take the deposition of Mr. 
George Bloomfield. But, sir, I would not carry my extermi- 
nating vengeance too far. Notwithstanding Mr. Capel Lofft 
has been guilty of such unparalleled negiect, still I hope on 
the accession of the Prince Regent to the crown of the three 
kingdoms, he may, in imitation of the duke of York, be reap- 
pointed to office; yes, to the very important office of a justice of 
the peace, which he himself tells us was honourable because it 
was extremely useful, because “it was unprofitable and hin- 
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dersome to the individual,” and “because it required the ex- 
ercise of his best faculties.’ Amongst the multiplicity of 
changes which we Americans expect, we hope this will be one; 
because the office is just on a par with Capel Lofft’s not very 
lofty ambition—because a rattle pleases a child—and because 
the man whose best faculties can be so exercised, is incompe- 
tent for any thing else, excepting, nevertheless, writing com- 


ments on the genius of Bloomfield. 
A. B. 


See em ooo 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF J. D. WORGAN. 


Havine promised in the last number, a more full sketch of 


John Dawes Worgan, we embrace the carliest opportunity for 
compliance. When this amiable youth found that the citadel of 
his heart had received the awful summons from the king of ter- 
rors to surrender, that no hopes remained but in heaven, he em- 
ployed the few short moments which a siege so dreadful allowed 
him, to record his character and actions. It comes, therefore, 
to us with an authority that adniuts of no question; an authority 
that partakes of the sanctity of the tomb. Who does not feel an 
interest at beholding this young man, pale and emaciated, at his 
writing-table, while his hand is trembling under the imbeci- 
lity of fast approaching dissolution, with a collected piety and 
fortitude, that a confidence in heaven could only inspire, calmly 
recording the actions of his life. To his beloved and affectionate 


parent he dedicates the memoir. He was born, of pious parents, 
in the city of Bristol, (England,) on the 8th of November, 1791. 
His father, had he been able to have followed the bent of his own 
inclination, would have taken holy orders, but was prevented by 
circumstances: his mother was a member of the church of the 
united brethren. He was, from an infant, patronized by the rev. 
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T. T. Biddulph, and this laid the foundation of a friendship that 
acquired new strength, as the powers of his mind began to un- 
fold and expand, and did not dissolve but with his existence. At 
the expiration of his fourth year, he was capable of reading a 
chapter in the Testament, and, by committing to memory some 
stanzas from #he hymn-book of the united brethren, a taste for 
poetry was instilled before six years were accomplished. It was 
the object of his parents to impress cn his early years the great 
and fundamental truths of religion. These he declares he re- 
ceived with reverence and delight, but they were afterwards for- 











eotten among the gay and fascinating levities of youth. But 
he states this to have been the case for a seasou only; for when 
separated from his parents, their admonitions were recalled to his 
mind with all the sanctity and reverence he attached to characters 
so dear. Before he had arrived at the age of six years, he was put 
to school in Wiltshire, about thirty miles from his paternal roof. 
Here he states, that the negligence of the master on the one 
hand, and his own indolence on the other, prevented him from 
making any proficiency in his studies. Two years of his short 
existence thus passed away without profit. His constitution, 
even at that early period, began to exhibit serious indications of 
infirmity, and this so alarmed his parents, that they «ecalled him 
from that school, with an intention of placing him in one nearer 
home, where his health might receive, if it should demand their 
superintendance. He was accordingly entered in three different 
schools; but such was the perversity of his early years, he would 
remain in none. On this occasion, his reflection is so solemn and 
admonitory, that we will not resist the impulse to quote his own 
words: ‘* When I think on the marks of depravity which my state 
of childhood manifested, in the unmanageable character .of my 
temper at this time, I have cause for fervent gratitude to the be- 
nign Author of all good, for enabling me to struggle successfully 
against the natural propensities of my ownheart. It is indeed a 
continual contest; but when the soul is faint and weary, she can call 
for aid an Almighty Power, and she will not be left unaided till 
‘he warfare is over.’”’ Amidst the difficulties his parents strug- 
zled with in a disposition so untoward, Worgan was visited by 
me of his friends, who describéd a school in the yillage of Ful- 
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neck, under the patronage of the Moravians, in such glowing 
hues, the picture dazzled and delighted him. His parents com- 
plied with his intercessions, and although at the distance of two 
hundred miles from home, he was sent to Fulneck for instruc- 
tion. Placed under the care of a clergyman, who superintended 
both his learning and his morals, his proficiency was honoura- 
ble in both. The simplicity of manners for which that amiable 
sect are so remarkable, their tenderness in discipline, the spirit of 
piety so prevalent, and the internal tranquillity assiduously mam- 
tained—all combined to operate powerfully on the susceptible 
heart of Worgan. Two years thus passed away mingled with im- 
provement and delight: but his constitutional complaints once 
more recurring, his parents reluctantly resolved on his return to 
his native mansion. “ Fhe houses of this village,’ says Wor- 
gan, “ are still present to my sight. I still converse, in fancy, 
with the dear individuals who condescended to administer to my 
puerile comforts. The scenes of pleasure crowd upon my mind, 
and when, amidst my present gloom and solitude, I wish to be 
refreshed by the recollection of happy days, I send my thoughts 
to Fulneck.”” On his return to his home, he makes the fol- 
lowing beautiful and judicious remarks: “Contented as I 
had been during my long absence, yet on reentering the door 
of my paternal dwelling, my heart swelled with indistinct 
feelings of gentle transport, which it would be no disgrace 
to the triumphant hero to feel, when returning from the field of 
glory, or the statesman, from the councils of his country. For, 
the most exalted wisdom will ever be most ready to cherish the 
tender feelings of nature; and though with philosophical enlarge- 
ment the sage may cajl the universe his home, yet where is the 
heart that has not experienced a soft partiality to the abodes of 
his birth and infancy, in priority to spots in themselves more al- 
luring?” 

Here Worgan’s narrative of his own life abruptly breaks off. 
The call of death was so impressive he was compelled to abandon 
his pen, and to prepere his mind for eternity, now approaching. 
For the remainder of the memoir we are indebted to the kind- 
ness of his friend. In January, 1801, he was placed asa daily 
scholar, ma commercial school at Bristol, where ke made consi- 
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derable proficiency in arithmetic, geography, and astronomy. He 
drew some very beautiful maps, remarkable for their correct- 
ness; still such mechanical nicety is usually found irksome when 
associated with impatient and fervid genius. Whatever proficien- 
cy Worgan made in such studies and pursuits was in opposition 


to the impulses of his nature. 


About this time, being introduced to the acquaintance of an 
emigrant French clergyman, he imparted to him a knowledge 
of his own language, by which he was enabled both to speak and 
to write French with copiousness and elegance. His father being 
much indisposed in the year 1802, Worgan assisted him in his 
trade, as a watch-maker, and kept his accounts. The disorder 
becoming more and more alarming, Worgan divided his time be« 
tween the sick-bed and his business, with the greatest fidelity, 
until the second day of May, 1803, when death deprived him of 


his parent. 


In July 1803, he returned to the commercial school in Brise 
tol; shortly after, having expressed an inclination to take orders, 


his fond mother most readily acceded to his request. 


He con- 


sulted his old friend, the reverend Mr. Biddulph, and was by him 
recommended to the care of a clergyman, who presided over a 
large and respectable school in Bristol. His preceptor, a pro- 
found and solid scholar, inflamed the ambition, and roused all the 
energies of his early genius, both by precept and example. 

He now attached himself to the classic writers, with an et- 
thusiasm worthy of his object. In the space of one year and six 
months he passed through the various stages of Greek and Latin, 
and was capable of exploring the beauties of authors of the high- 
est classical standard. His papers bear marks of successful in- 
dustry; consisting of an Epitome of Roman History: Transla- 
tions from Justin, Cornelius Nepos, Eutropius, and Virgil’s 
Eclogues. He became, in this manger, capable of writing Latin 
verse, with equal facility and elegance. He was, moreover, no 
mean adept in the Hebrew dialect. At the age of sixteen, he 
was appointed private tutor in the family of Dr. Jenner. Not- 
withstanding a proposition was made for him to enter college, at 
so early an age, and all his literary enthusiasm was awakened by 


ity he relinquished so flattering a proposal until a time had ar- 
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rived, when his finances should be more improved, and his cir- 
cle of information more enlarged. An incident now happened 
that threw a gloom and dejection over a mind thus ardent and 
alive to all the delicate impulses of passion. He formed an early 
attachment for a beautiful and deserving young lady, and it seems 
his affections were well requited. Her parents, however, oppo- 
sed the connexion, and this embittered almost every subsequent 
stage of his existence. This will explain the gloom that so often 
pervades his susceptible Muse. Such an untoward incident, sa. 
far from relaxing, probably served to render his mind more in- 
tent upon his studies. In souls of such conformation, one strong 
passion is not to be reasoned down: it must be opposed by an- 
other. Hence we find his youthful pen employed in composing 
a series of notes upon A‘schines, Pindar, and in translating the 
Poetics of Aristotle. He also wrote an Epitome of Vida’s Art 
of Poetry. In the year 1807 he was afflicted with a typhus fever, 
from which he fortunately recovered, and devoted himself shortly 
after to the acquisition of the Italian language. We may well 
conceive, that the poems of Petrarch would naturally affect a 
a soul so correspondent im its sensations to the bard’s; but while 
they appeared to sooth his mind they wounded it, and he rose 
from the page writhing under all the anguish inflicted by a pas- 
sion at once ardent and hopeless. Another attack of the typhus 
fever succeeded, from which he never entirely recovered. In 
moments of respite he read Demosthenes, some of the tragedies 
of Sophocles, Longinus, and Plato, and the Enchiridion of Epic- 
tetus, inthe original Greek. When he found that a correspon- 
dence with the object of his affection served only to inflame and 
exasperate his sufferings, he renounced it in a letter, which 
breathes so much piety, admonition, and affection, it would 
not disgrace hoary hairs. In the year 1809, he was afflicted with 
a copious discharge of blood from his lungs, and became con- 
fined to his chamber. Hopes were at first entertained, but they 
all proved to be fallacious. He applied to his friend, the rev. Mr. 
Biddulph, for his spiritual consolation, by letter, and informs him 
that his present situation was, in a great degree, brought on by 
the tortures of disappointed love. He was apprehensive that his 
zeal for classic preeminence had engaged his attention too much, 
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and diverted his mind from his Bible. He had resolved, he 
said, to seek consolation, where it was only to be found, in reli- 
gion; and he expresses an apprehension that he was incapable of 
ascertaining whether the resolution proceeded from the judg- 
ment of his head, or the contrite feelings of his heart. With so 
much sagacity does this amiable and dying youth lay open the 
state of his mind to his friend and spiritual adviser. Having been 
visited in one of these moments by a young friend, pointing to a 
volume of Epictetus he exclaimed, * That is a book with which 
I was some time delighted. I studied it, and thought my- 
self, wrapt up in its philosophy, to be secure against all the 
storms of fate; but the security was quite theoretical. It is in 
the book of revelation alone that the antidote to adversity must 
be found. The consolation of a sick-bed, and of a dying hour, 
must come from above.” 

He asked his mother the opinion of the medical gentleman 
who attended him, and was answered by her tears: “ Your tears 
speak,” he replied; “I feel myself gradually decaying, and I know 
that I am in the second stage of a consumption. Bright were 
my prospects, but how soon are they clouded! Oh! for resigna- 
tion to the divine will.” Still his love of literature maintained 
with death an obstinate conflict. He was apprehensive for the 
future fate of his papers, and feared that oblivion would envelop 
his name. This was at length subdued, and he now turned his 
mind, undivided, beyond the grave, for consolation. Addressing 
his afflicted mother, he told her that he had ever loved the house, 
the people, and the gospel of God; that by Divine grace he had 
been restrained from the vices incident to his years; he notwith- 
standing renounced all hope of mercy but through the redemp- 
tion of his Saviour. “ I have,” said he, “ been endeavouring to 
obtain one of the highest seats in the literary world; but (conti- 
nued he) I would willingly resign it for one of the lowest in hea- 
ven.” He forgave all his enemies, and prayed for them, and de- 
clared his mind to be at perfect peace with every one. I can 
truly say (he added) that I am happy, very happy! On the 17th 
of July he partook of the holy sacrament, after bidding an affec- 
tionate farewell to his brother and sister. On the 24th of July, 
after having examined the grounds of his confidence, he declared 
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himself inexpressibly happy, that if it should please his Maker 
to call him home that night, he could rely on his Saviour’s righ- 
tcousness, and appear before his God without dismay. 

In the course of that evening he was much employed in secret 
prayer. He desired to be supported in his bed, and brightening 
into a cheerful look, declared that his time had arrived. With- 
in about af hour afterwards his hemorrhage came on, and he 
exclaimed, “ Gracious Saviour, help me, gracious Saviour, sup- 
port me.”’ Looking at his mother, with a smile of triumph, he 
xpired, in the 19th year of his age. 

This is a succinct account both of the life and death of this 
extraordinary youth. We have been more particular in the de- 
tail of his last moments, because it furnishes an example no less 
affecting than interesting, to young men. In an age when vice 
and folly seem the portion of youth, and so many dare to blas- 
pheme the sacred Majesty of Heaven, we wish to point their at- 
tention to an hour, probably not very remote, which will be, if 
unrepented of, an hour of apprehension, and of unspeakable 
anxiety to them. What is the indulgence of a profane jest, and 
the triumph excited by scoffing at holy things, when contrasted 
with a departure like this? How happy must be the sensations 
of the afflicted mother, when she remembers the last glances of 
a son so dear, and so justly beloved! It was the triumphant fare- 
well of a departing soul, before it entered into Paradise. 

How few of us can look back on an existence passed like 
Worgan’s! And yet this excellent youth, in the hour of death, 
found all his consolation derived from his Redeemer. The ex- 
ample of his life is likewise salutary and impressive. Young 
men may see what industry, even though oppressed with sick- 
ness, is capable of accomplishing. This example may fire a ge- 
nerous ambition to rouse from its slumbers. Life, with Worgan, 
was not measured by the dull and unprofitable standard of days 
and years. He had, in fact, lived long, for he had accomplished 
much. When looking back, he observed his existence marked 
with improvement, and his life seemed long, because it was mea- 
sured by his acquirements.. Nor can we, for a moment, regret 
his early death. He lived long enough to be respected and be- 
foved; long enough to give an assurance sufficient to satisfy alk 
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doubt upon the subject, that he is now in heaven. What would 
a protracted existence have done more? Considering the force 
of temptation, and our incompetence at all times to resist, wg 
cannot be assured that his life would then have passed with such 
purity to the grave. 

We wish now to solicit, for a few moments, the attention of 
those infidels who so triumphantly repose themselves on the 
death of David Hume. He wrote his life while in the last stages of 
sickness, and could divert himself with a game of cards, with a 
tremendous eternity in prospect. Let it, however, abate some- 
what of their triumph, when Hume himself informs them, that 
he was a man of great moderation in all his passions. He had 
thought much, reflected much, and wrote much against Chris- 
tianity. All these circumstances combining with a natural quie- 
tude of nerve, not the gift ef his boasted philosophy, but of na- 
ture, enabled him to preserve his natural apathy at his exit. Ta 
this we may proudly oppose the example of Worgan. He was 
exquisitely alive to every tender passion; this was indeed the 
prime cause of his early death. We behold this boy, not like 
Hume, unbelieving to the last, but overpoweringly convinced 
that the denunciations of the gaspel against wicked men, are aw-. 
ful realities. Triumphantly does this timid boy look these ag- 
gravated horrors in the face, and soars home to tke arms of his 
Redeemer. Now, we will ask what is it that overcomes the 
dread of death, represses all natural fear, and clothes every sable 








cloud with sunbeams so bright? What is it but that religion 
which the infidel scorns, that deprives death of its sting, and 
eternity of its fears? Emphatically might this amiable boy 
have taken Hume, had he been present, by the hand, and have 


exclaimed in the words of Addison, “ see how a Christian can 
die!” 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
CUMBERLAND AND GOLDSMITH. 


WE propose to resign the present controversy with a few 
observations in reply. We stated Richard Cumberland to have 
been one who spoke slightly of the reputation of Goldsmith. 
As an evidence of this fact, we cited an anecdote recorded by 
the latter in his Memoirs. The circumstance was this:—Gold- 
smith’s delightful comedy She Stoops to Conquer, on its first 
appearance, encountered warm opposition. A party of his 
friends, and Cumberland among the rest, agreed to stand forth 
candidates for the piece. Goldsmith was himself present, and 
at first somewhat embarrassed by the presence of another dra- 
matic writer, until, recovering himself, he made this friendly 
overture: “ You and I have very different motives for resorting 
tothe stage; I write for money, and care very little about fame.” 
The remark of Cumberland is the only material part in issue. “1 
was touched by this melancholy confessicn, and from that mo- 
ment busied myself among my connections in his cause. The 
whole company pledged themselves to the support of the inge- 
nuous poet.”’ Erroneously, we confess, (we quoted from memo- 
ry only,) we stated Cumberland to have said, “He felt for the 
distresses of the amiable poet.” We submit it to the considera- 
tion of any one, whether these words, touched by this melancholy 
confession, are not words stronger for our purpose, than those 
we erroneously stated Cumberland to have said. Does not he 
represent that the whole of the support here given to Goldsmith 
by his friends, was a matter of grace and bounty merely? Does 
he not say that “ his heart was ever warm towards his cotempo- 
raries,” and that he did not counterfeit, but really felt a cordial 
interest in Goldsmith’s behalf? Is there the slightest intima 
tion given that the merits of this delightful comedy entitled it te 
support? No such thing: the whole agency is referred to Gold- 
smith’s pecuniary embarrassments. This construction does not 
rest on negative but positive proof; and that too in the very page 
to which we are referred by this writer. Colman, the manager. 
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is stated by Cumberland to have been influenced by such autho- 
rity, and to have put into rehearsal “ one of the most eccentric 





productions that ever found its way to the stage.” Further on- 
wards there is another dash at this comedy. A meeting of Gold- 
smith’s friends was called for the purpose of supporting it, and 
Goldsmith, according to custom, was made the target of their 
raillery and mirth. This meeting is denominated by Cumberland 
a “better comedy” than the one which they had pledged them- 
selves so ostentatiously to support. Here again we discover 
that persecuting propensity of Goldsmith’s friends to teize and 
vex him, even when the object of their meeting is the allevia- 
tion of his misfortunes. Lastly, these friends of Goldsmith, 
Cumberland informs us, attended the representation of the 
comedy, and himself was one of that number, and by them he 
says the play was carried through, and triumphed not only over 
Colman’s judgment, dut their own. Is not thisa plain declara- 
tion of Cumberland’s, that the play did not merit the applause it 
had received, and what other construction can we possibly impute 
to his words? The pecuniary distresses of Goldsmith are first 
mentioned, as the cause, and the sole cause, why Cumberland 
busied himself in his behalf, and to this cause all his subsequent 
agency is imputed. Posterity has been more liberal and just. 
It is now discovered that the intrinsic merits of the piece does 
not require the fortuitous poverty of the author for support—it is 
demanded by his’genius, which still survives the body, and spar- 
kles from his page. So far and so decidedly does this anecdote 
bear out the construction we have given. 

Our opponent next resorts to the meagre panegyric proffer- 
ed by Cumberland, on the general competency of Goldsmith as 
a writer for the drama. Cumberland says, that “Oliver Goldsmith 
began at that time to write for the stage; that it was to be la- 
mented that he did not begin at an earlier period, and much 
more to be lamented, that after he had begun, the succeeding pe- 
riod of his life was so soon cut off.’ He further adds, that “there 
is no doubt but his genius, when more familiarized to the busi- 
ness, would have inspired to have accomplished great things.” 
This mode of panegyric, which under the appearance of saying 
much says nothing, we have scouted on more occasions thaw 
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one. The question still recurs, what are Goldsmith’s merits as 
a dramatic writer? It is paltry and puerile to say what they 
might have been. Let Cumberland answer for himself. “ This 
comedy has enough to justify the good opinion of its literary pa- 
tron (Burke), and secure its author against any loss of reputa- 
tion, for it has the stamp of aman of talents upon it.” A won- 
derful discovery indeed, that any thing dramatic from the pen 
of Oliver Goldsmith should have the stamp of a man of talents! 
We lay more particular stress on what Cumberland says of Gold- 
smith’s dramatic powers, because his own genius here comes in 
collision with it, and it isan occasion where we might naturally 
expect, if Cumberland had, as we have avowed, a mean jealousy 
of cotemporary authors, that jealousy would have been exerted. 
The reader will now determine, from Cumberland’s own words, 
whether the humanity which he professed to feel for the distresses 
of Goldsmith warrants such severity of stricture in the first in- 
stance; and whether that is not confirmed by his cautious and 
cuarded panegyric in the second. What is all this but to sneer 
at Goldsmith’s talents for the stage? 

We thank our opponent for referring us to Cumberland’s 
words, when he speaks of Goldsmith’s poetical pretensions, and 
we cite them in further confirmation of our remark. Let us 
bear in mind that Cumberland was also a poet. ‘ That Gold- 
smith was a poet there is no doubt; but the paucity of his verses 
does not allow us to rank himin that high station where his genius 
might have carried him.’ ‘There must be buJk, variety, and 
srandeur of design to constitute a first rate poet. The Deserted 
Village, Traveller, and Hermit, are all specimens beautiful as 
such; but they are only bird’s eggs on a string, and eggs of small 
birds too. One great magnificent whole must be accomplished 
before we can pronounce the maker to be the poet.” That 
the rule here laid down as a standard by which poetical merit is 
to be decided, is unquestionably false, it requires but little com- 
ment to prove. No such rule ever did exist, and it is contrary 
to all common sense that there should. True, if no man is a 
poet but he who climbs the arduous heights of epic, then is 
Cumberland’s observation correct; then grandeur of design, va- 
zicty, and what Mr. C. seems to think as essential as all the rest, 
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bulk likewise must be admitted. |Horace has ever been held 
a first rate poet; but although he has bulk and variety, still he is 
deficient in grandeur of design. Anacreon also was a poet of 
the first rate, notwithstanding his design never exceeded the 
grandeur ofa wine glass. Whatever species of workmanship a 
man undertakes, if it is exquisitely performed, makes him a con- 
summate artist. "We may lament that so much time should have 
been employed, and so much genius exhausted, on materials so 
comparatively’ unimportant; still the principle remains the 
same, that the character of the artist is taken from his skill and 
competency, and not from the nature of his materials. One of 
the most admired painters in Italy restricted his genius to the 
delineation of insects. Thus a man may be a first rate poet 
of the particular class he aspires to become, and the sole 
question is, whether his work, however trivial, shows the hand 
of aconsummate master? All this is admitted by Mr. C., for 
these words, “beautiful specimens,”’ mean this or they mean no- 
thing. Still, after this admission, and by way of snatching with 
one hand what he has given with another, there are three essen- 
tial requisites in which Goldsmith is found wanting—variety, 
grandeur of design, and bulk;——yes, bulk. Gray falls by 
the same standard, and our author has taken care that he shall 
not fall by any such general inference as the present; for as he 
is convict of the mortal sin of being short, he is styled “the 





most costive of poets.”” Now how shall we account for the ex- 
istence of this extraordinary rule, which we fear was framed on 
the occasion to condemn Goldsmith’s Muse, while it applauded 
the vanity of his own, but by believing that Cumberland enter- 
tained a mean jealousy of cotemporary authors. It seems our 
opponent has taken offence, because we have represented Cum- 
berland as “sweltering under the influence of Goldsmith’s 
compliment.” We will explain the cause, with as much brevity 
as possible. Goldsmith told Cumberland, “ You and I have re- 
course to the stage from very different motives; I write for mio- 
ney, and care very little about fame.” Cumberland remarks, 
unquestionably in allusion to this: “ Z believe he forgave me all 
the little fame I had got by the West Indian.”’ Who does not 
perceiye, and what soul that does perceive does not feel a min- 
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gled pity and admiration for Goldsmith, when he relates his own 
distress? “I write for money, and care very little about fame.” 
How beautifully simple and pathetic is his compliment to Cum- 
berland, couched with the narrative of his own distress! It ends 
in that gentle murmur of despondency for which our admired 
author was so remarkable. How does Cumberland reply? Does 
he retaliate the compliment of Goldsmith? No: he inserts the 
loathsome fact in his page, and it is a page for posterity to read, 
that the pecuniary distresses of Goldsmith only drew his benevo- 
lence out. Never does a character rise upon our view with such 
transcendant glory as it does when it relieves desponding merit, 
and ascribes its exertions not to the poverty, but to the ge- 
nius of the sufferer. ‘To take,” (we beg pardon for quoting 
Peter Pindar, but purity of sentiment does not partake of the 
foulness of the lip that by accident gives it utterance,) , 


“‘ To take neglected genius by the hand, 
** And lead the blushing stranger into day,” 


is a consolation indeed; itis a privilege reserved to but few, and 
fewer still, as we have seen, can assign the proper motive when 
they do. We scorn to defend G. where we believe him inde- 
fensible. An exquisite and a dangerous sensibility, peculiarly 
alive to the touch of every accident, gave him also a jealousy of 
cotemporary authors: it is an evil that required amendment, and 
would haye been, had fortune shaken hands with his genius. 
But this was the exacerbated exterior of a noble heart, which 
when once penetrated, dissolved into dew drops of sympathy, such 
as would not disgrace the lids of the angel of mercy to bear. 

Our opponent next conducts us to those passages in Cum- 
berland’s memoirs where he speaks of Goldsmith in terms of 
commendation. Did time, health, and a variety of pressing en- 
gagements admit, these would, on analysis, be found to contain 
those every day compliments which all writers, not even Bos- 
well excepted, have paid to the genius of Goldsmith. From 
Cumberland we expected something better, something more de- 
cided and minute. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THE MEDICAL HISTORY OF MERCURY, 


BY JOHN W. FRANCIS, A..B. VICE PRESIDENT OF THE MEDI- 
CAL AND SURGICAL SOCIETY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW- 
YORK, &c. 


Ar what particular period the first knowledge of this im- 
portant metal may be dated, or the precise time in which it was 
originally employed in the treatment of diseases, remains un- 
certain. In the writings of Hippocrates frequent mention is 
made of several metallic ores, but the name of mercury does 
not occur: hence it may be inferred, that in his time it was not 
considered an article of the Materia Medica, as the employ- 
ment of so active a remedy could scarcely have escaped the 
notice of so intelligent and profound an observer. Aristotle, 
however, who flourished about forty years after Hippocrates, 
and Theophrastus, his most distinguished pupil, were ac- 
quainted with it. The former, treating of the peculiar character 
of bodies, in Lib. iv. Meteorologicorum, notices mercury;* and 
the latter, in his history of stones, states that it has its uses, 
and details a process for obtaining it pure from native cinna- 
bar.t Dioscorides, whose fondness for the products of the 
vegetable kingdom led him to hold in little estimation those of 
the mineral, ascribes pernicious effects to it in medicine;} and 
the elder Pliny, under the appellation of the vomica liguoris 
aternis declares that it has the quality of poisoning all things.§ 
These opinions of the nature of mercury, entertained by Dios- 
corides and Pliny, no doubt influenced Galen to consider it highly 
corrosive, and rank it among the class of poisons, for it does not 
appear that he ever made trial of it himself. 


* Aristot. Oper. Om. vol. 1. p. 816. ed. 1597. 

} Hill’s Theophrastus, p. 232. 

¢ Vim pernicialem habet, suo enim pondere interna perrodit. Dioscori- 
des, as quoted in Alston’s Mat. Med. vol. 1. 

§ Est et lapis in his venis, cujus vomica liquoris zternis, argentum vivum 
appellatur, venenum rerum omnium. Plinii, lib. 33. cap. 6. p. 702. 

q Hydragyros, argentun vivum. Non est sponte nascentibus medicamentis, 
sed ex iis que parantur; veluti psimmythium, erugo, psoricum, lithagyros. 
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Notwithstanding the authors already mentioned had thus de- 
cidedly spoken of the destructive effects of mercury, and that 
their writings were already extensively circulated among the 
Arabians, who embraced with great zeal the then prevailing 
Galenical doctrines, yet some of the most distinguished physi- 
cians of the Arabian school were among the foremost of those 
who dared to call in question their correctness in this respect. 
Believing this metal to be not merely harmless, but calculated 
to do much good in the treatment of diseases, they recommend- 
ed its use externally;* and in the form of ointment, united with 
various ingredients, it was employed in cutaneous affections, as 
herpes, empetigo, psora, &c. Shortly after this period, Avicenna 
having observed that even when inwardly taken it caused no in- 
jurious effects, and that by its weight it made a free passage 
through the body,t the practice now became to give it in the 
quantity of pounds in affections of the intestinal canal, and in 
cases of difficult labour, little attention being bestowed to find 
out the particular cause of the disease. 

Matthiolus and Brassavolus gave it to children affected with 
worms, in doses from .two to twenty grains, and always, it is 
stated, with some success.{ In cases of difficult labour, it was 
administered with the same result. Similar facts are still far- 
ther supported by Fallopius and Fernelius, the latter of whom 
has witnessed pounds of crude mercury given to induce abor- 
tion.§ Equally large doses were administered in the iliac 
passion. 


Caterum interimatre, deuorarum aut admotum extrinsecus nondum feci peri- 
culum. Galeni de Simp. Med. Facul. lib. ix. p. 553. See also the Pharma- 
cologia Anti-Empirica of Harris, p. 94. 

* Primi omnium medici Arabes ausi sint mercurium exterius adhibere. 
Astruc. de Morb. Ven. 4to. vol. 1. p. 156. 

, Argentum vivum plurimum qui bibunt, non leduntur eo; egreditur 


enim cum dispositione sua per inferiorem regionem. Mead’s Med. Works, 
vol. 1. p. 104. 

¢ James’s Medical Dictionary. 

§ Vidi mulieres qui libras ejus biberunt ut abortum facerent, et sine noxa. 
Ego exhibeo in vermibus puerorum et nullum parit symptomata, solum ne- 
cantur yermes. JFernelins. Alston’s Mat. Med. 
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The external use of mercury, in the mean time, was not ne- 
elected, either by the Arabians, or by others who became recon- 
ciled to the opinion of its salutary tendency. On the authority 
of Dr. Friend,” it is declared, that friar Theoderic induced by 
his unguents so profuse a salivation, that the “ humours flowed 
like a river,” 





which was considered a certain evidence of its 
successful employment; and this appears to have been not un- 
frequently the practice of that time. Thus, at that early period, 
there were those who were decidedly opposed to the introduction 
of mercury as an article of the Materia Medica; others, again, who 
confined its use solely in external applications; and a third class, 
who were the strenuous advocates for its liberal use internally. 
About the time that the Arabian physicians first noticed the 
effects of mercury as an article of medicine, what may be called 
the golden age of alchemy had already commenced, and of the 
many subjects of examination to which the philosophers of that 
sect directed their attention, and of which they conceived the 
greatest hopes, the most conspicuous was mercury. Believing 
it to be the basis and matter of all metals,} that by subtilizing, 
purifying, and digesting it, it might be converted into pure 
gold, they subjected it to every practicable process, in their re- 
searches after the philosopher’s stone}. The successful employ- 
ment of this metal by the chemists and Arabian physicians, and 
its introduction in the treatment of the lues venerea, in 1497,§ 
afforded still farther inducements to them to extend their inves- 
tigations; and by the bold afid vigorous use of it in conjunction 
with opium, Paracelsus and Van Helmont made known a prac- 
tice far more successful than those of their predecessors, and 


* Alston’s Mat. Med. vol. 1. p. 82. 

+ Sperma metallorum, says Harris. Parm. Anti-Empir. p. 93. 

+ Si medicamentis relictis progredior ad Alchymiam: in hujus asseclarum 
tantum, non omnium ore crepat quotidie mercurius, dum alii in illo veram 
lapidis philosophici materiam herere credunt, alii ad minimum in metallorum 
arte transmutatoria felicem eventum sibi promittunt: imo quod negandum, e 
plurimis talia tentantibus, uni alterique aliquando licet esse tam felici, ut quod 
optat obtineat, quod Theoph. Paracelsi, et aliorum exemplaeyincunt. «ied 
Fruditor. dec. Il, anno VIII, p. 539. « 


§ Sprengel. Cabanis’s Sketch of Medical Science, p. 416. 
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effected cures altogether beyond the power of the Galenical 
schools. 

Passing over the contentions relative to mercury which ex- 
isted among the chemists and Galenists, it may be sufficient to 
observe, that with the prevalence of that class of diseases 
vaguely denominated leprous, and the extension of the lues ve- 
nerea, the use of this remedy became gradually more exten- 
sive, dnd was considered among the mest valuable as well as 
active articles of the Materia Medica. The variety of opinion 
relative to it, which agitated the writers of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, have a more immediate connection with 
the advantages of certain preparations, and the theory of their 
operation. Of these authors, the most conspicuous were Hoff- 
man, Sydenham, Boerhaave, and Van Swieten; besides several 
other writers of lesser note.* It ought not to be left unnoticed in 
the history of this medicine, that the facetious Dr. Dover, believing 
it to be a valuable remedy in affections of the stomach, and in 
other diseases, warmly recommended its use in a crude state. 

To take an ounce of quicksilver every morning he declares 
to be the most beneficial thing in the world; and in 1731 and 
°32, it became “ fashionable” in London and in Edinburgh to 
take that quantity every morning for several weeks.t 

The medical history of mercury closes with its extensive 
use in the diseases of warm climates; more particularly in the 
malignant fevers of the tropics, as introduced by Dr. Chis- 
holm,t and the practice subsequently adopted by the North 


American physicians.§ 





—— 





* See the Acta Eruditorum; acta Curiosorum, and the Ephemer. Nat. Curio- 
sum. 
} Ed. Med. Essays and Observ. vol. 3, p. 347. Cullen’s Mat. Med. vol. 2, 


p. 250. 

+ Essays on the malignant pestilential fever. 

§ Rush’s Works, Newyork Medical Repository, Miller’s Retrospect of the 
Eighteenth Century. 
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(From La Belle Assemblée.) 


MR. WEST’S PICTURE OF CHRIST HEALING IN THE T] 
(With a Plate.) 

Tus noble composition which has excited such get 
tention, is now placed in the Gallery of the British In 
in Pall-Mall. 

The subject is Christ Healing in the Temple. To r 
with suitable dignity and propriety a subject of this kim 
pict the vast variety of character collected together in 
pendous and miraculous scene; to exhibit the human f 
those various modes of misery and suffering, which flesh 
an heir to; in a word, to combine into one composition 
persed miracles of our Lord,—in healing the lame, giv 
to the blind, and ears to the deaf, seemed to require 
less than the experience of half a century in the art of | 
a deep insight into the human character, and a perspic 
precision of mind, which belong to no other professc 
art but Mr. West. 

In the composition now before us, Mr. West has 
together, and seemingly rallied for one great effort, all t 
gies of his genius and the acquirements of his mind, 
have been exercised, both in labour and observation, r 
years of his life. He has amply succeeded, and pro 
picture which will do honour to his country, and raise 
to their highest point of elevation. 

The scene of this picture is laid in a colonade of t 
ple,—Christ is raised above the crowd upon a small er 
He is accompanied by his apostles, and behind him are 
of the scribes and pharisees, watching, even in his mira 
matter to accuse him. 

There are three principal groups of sufferers: bel 
various characters—women passing through the temp 
baskets of doves, for merchandise; and much of the ; 
cence of the sacred edifice is shown in the perspective. 

The centre group is that of a man, wrapt up in 
pendages of disease, pallid, and wasted by distemper. 
supported by two slaves, and, with a countenance ir 
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hope is finely expressed shining through sickness, he is pre- 
sented to our Lord. The feebleness of his figure—his incura- 
bleness (if we may so express it) otherwise than by a miracle, 
is finely depicted. The slave, who principally supports his 
taster, is a character admirably conceived, and the manner in 
which it has been treated is perfectly new, and reflects high 
credit upon Mr. West’s knowledge of human nature. This 
slave appears wholly unmoved by the scene of suffering around 
him; without sentiment or passion; and seemingly incapable of 
being affected even by the awful presence of the Deity. He is 
lost in the degraded state of a slave, and almost. every virtue 
and feeling of the human creature are extinguished and sub- 
dued by the habits and sense of his cgndition. 

So true is the observation of the poet, that the day of slavé- 








ry robs a man of all his worth. The figure of the young wo-- 


man who is born blind, the mother with her sick and dying in- 
fant, an old man in helpless imbecility, are rendered with the 
most exquisite pathos and refined delicacy. 

In the right group is a woman afflicted with a palsy, which 
has distorted her frame, and is even ¢hen agitating her limbs. 
She is supported by two vigorous and muscular soldiers, which 
afford a fine contrast with her emaciated figure. Her son, with 
outstretched arms is advanced before her, and seems to im- 
plore the most speedy attention of the Saviour to his parent’s 
sufferings. There are numerous other figures and appearances 
of sickness, which we do not think it necessary to particularize. 

The character of our Lord is divinely executed. He is 
shown without art, without affection, perfectly simple and dig- 
nified. While all eyes are directed to him, his impartial be- 
nevolence distinguishes none in particular. The divine placi- 
dity of his countenance, in which all peace and charity reign, 
forms a beautiful contrast with the malevolence of the Jews be- 
hind him, and the agonized sufferings of the groups of sick 
and diseased round about him. 

The character of the disciples is likewise very impressive. 
Their minds seem steadfast, and made up in their faith. They 
have no anxiety as to the event of the miracles. They are per- 
fectly assured of the divinity of their master’s powers. 
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Mr. West has shown very great skill in the grouping of the 
various figures, which, we should think, are nearly one hun- 
dred in number. The colouring is suitable to the dignity and 
awfulness of the subject—not glaring and obtrusive, but grave, 
majestic, and sombre. 

It is impossible te convey an adequate idea of this noble and 
affecting picture by any written criticism. It is our opinion 
that, for justness and precision of character, itis a work which 
has never been excelled. It is an effort of art, which must de- 
ty any future attempt upon the same subject. We feel our- 
selves sensibly proud, as Englishmen, that so admirable a work 
has been executed in the country. 

This admirable production, which the best judges have pro- 
nounced not inferior to any work of Raphael or Michael An- 
gelo, has been purchased by the governors and subscribers of 
the British Institution, at the price of three thousand guineas, a 
price equally honourable to their munificence and taste. It is 
intended to place it in a national gallery, to be erected by go- 
vernment, for the exhibition and preservation of the works of 
British painters. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 
ABERCROMBIE’S JOHNSON. 


‘ To gild refined gold; to paint the lily; to throw a perfume 
on the violet,” is an occupation alike impracticable and super- 
fluous. I shall not, Mr. Editor, for this reason, attempt an eulo- 
gy on the writings of Dr. Johnson. <A fame that expands with 
the two hemispheres, embraces as large an extent of space, and 
will remain as long, derives no additional grandeur from panegy- 
ric. I can but suspect, sir, that there is a little vanity and affec- 
tation in those writers who gravely endeavour to convince us 
that Dr. Johnson is a writer worthy of ‘being read. It is not a 
thing to be proved, but it has now become a postulate, and our 
very attempts to labour such, as controvertible points are cal» 
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culated to do more injury than benefit. Some authors, who wish 
to tread upon safe ground, for fear of opposition and defeat, as- 
sume some unquestionable fact as dubious, and will gallantly 
volunteer their services in defence of a fortress so impregnable. 
Here is, it must be confessed, a wonderful degree of literary 
chivalry; the steed foams and champs the reluctant bit; the 
knight most gallantly sits astride, with his lance in the rest, 
winds his horn, and thus he expects to acquire laurels, and to 
reap the triumph of a tournament, without the trial. I hope at 
least, to act a more modest and less presumptuous part, by assu- 
ming it as an axiom, that Dr. Johnson’s fame can acquire no ad- 








ditional brilliance by any panegyric of mine. I wish to leave the 
beams that now encircle his tomb to their own effulgence, to 
await the resuscitation of his body. I have, sir, learnt, and for 
the first time, with surprise, that amidst all this profusion of ad- 
miration, a complete collection of all his writings has never yet 
been published. It is a fact no less whimsical than singular, 
that while public curiosity has been so eager to devour, the ap- 
petite has not been fully gratified. This is a tribute due not less 
to the fond partiality of the public than to the ashes of that 
great man. We owe it not less to ourselves than to him, that 
productions of such merit should assume a consistent and per- 
manent form. Twice has this been attempted by European 
editors, without success. The rev. Dr. Abercrombie has been 
for a series of years engaged in forming an entire colléction of 
Johnson’s works, and from the favourable opportunities he has 
enjoyed, equal if not superior to those of any man now living, 
the persevering industry he has manifested, an industry excited 
and inflamed by an admiration of his character and talents, I can 
but augur the happiest result. In all matters of this kind there 
is a portion of sensibility to the fame of departed genius, indis- 
pensably requisite to the full and perfect accomplishment of the 
work. It results from a just conception of character, and is the 
best standard to determine the genuine from the spurious pro- 
ductions of the pen. Here I believe Dr. A. may almost challenge 
a competitor. I confess, sir, that my native pride would be gra- 
tified, in the success of this work, to see what has been twice at- 


tempted in England accomplished in America. 
A. R. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


PAINTERS AND POETS AT FAULT IN THEIR DELINEATION OF 
DEATH AND THE DEVIL. 


I nave often thought, Mr. Editor, that painters and poets 
have been guilty of wanton libels on two important personages, 
and who have made sad havoc with this world of ours, Death 
and the Devil. To take up the pen in defence of characters so 
very unpopular, is, I confess, an arduous office; but it is a set- 
tled principle of common law, that no offender, however enor- 
mous his crime may be, shall be condemned without trial. What 
I have to complain of is this, that poets and painters have woe- 
fully libelled both Death and the Devil in caricatures, when 
they profess to present us with real likenesses. Death they re- 
present by a skeleton with a sithe in one hand, and an hour 
glass in the other. It is difficult for the mind of man to con- 
ceive a figure more unappropriate. That remorseless tyrant, 
whose approach makes the stoutest monarchs tremble amidst 
their guards, painters and poets delineate by an harmless bun- 
dle of bones. A sithe to be sure they have allowed him, but 
lest he should exercise it they have deprived him of his nerves. 
So of the hour glass, which they have so gratuitously conferred; 
that it might be of no possible service, the poor skeleton is re- 
duced to the necessity of surveying the sands without eyes. 
Poets have improved on the absurdity of this figure, and have 
compelled him to speak when they have stolen away his lungs. 
The painters have, notwithstanding such depredations, allowed 
him garments to wear, and the only thing to detract from the 
generosity of this donation is, that he has no flesh to be covered 
by them. I have seen, sir, in a good patriarchial bible, a plate 
of this gentleman mounted on horse-back, a very proper precau- 
tion, considering what an effort it must be for a skeleton to walk 
without nerves. Mr. Cumberland has not been so gracious, for 
in an Ode of his, addressed to Dr. James, Death is represented, 
not as sitting astride, but as standing on the back of the beast, 
ike a modern horse-jockey. 


On his pale steed, erect the monarch stands, 


His dirk and javlin glittering in his hands, 
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This imbecile figure, so mounted, and so strangely apparalled, 
is called Death; but it is as destitute of philosophical justice as 
it is of all allegorical consistency, and involves the palpable ab- 
surdity of substituting the victim who suffers for the agent who 
wnflicts such calamities. Death is made an imaginary being, 
who has committed such outrages; but to take the effects of such 
outrages, to designate his person, depicts him in the most hum- 
ble and imbecile light it is possible for the fancy to conceive. 
What should we think of a painter who, in attempting to portray 
a dreadful conflagration, should pass over the fire and the firma- 
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ment, fearfully illuminated by the blaze, and content himself 
with sketching a pot of ashes? Milton treated Death with more 
decency and respect: 





The other shape, 

If shape it might be called, that shape had none 
Distinguishable in number, joint, or limb; 

Or substance might be called that shadow seem’d, 
For each seem’d either; black it stood as night, 
Fierce as ten furies, terrible as hell, 

And shook a dreadful dart; what seem’d his head 
The likeness of a kingly crown had on. 


But if Death has in the main been abused, and suffered so much 
by the barbarity of our poets and painters, the Devil has been 
abused and has suffered still more. This foe to the happiness 
of man, if the likenesses drawn of his person are correct, would 
puzzle the profoundest naturalist to ascertain his species. A 
human head is ornamented with two sharp horns, and a pair of 
wings. One foot preserves the propriety of the human shape, 
but the other, by way of offset, terminates in a hoof; to this a 
long tail is superadded. We are thus left in doubt whether he 
belongs to the angelic human cornuted species, or to the hogs. 
With a little variation, the Devil has been made to resemble the 
heathen god Pan; and yet while we endure such prostitution of 
the pen and pencil, we can wonder with much gravity why the 
ancients could worship such lumps of deformity! It is difficult 
to tell how an object so perfectly ridiculous and contemptible 
ould stand as the representative of the author of all mischief. 
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jn the old edition of Milton, where we read of a personage so 
dignified as the following: 





His form had not yet tost 

All its original brightness, nor appear’d 
Less than arch-angel ruin’d, and the excess 
Of glory obscur’d; as when the sun new ris’n 
Looks thro’ the horizontal misty air, 

Shorn of his beams. 


We find this hideous caricature engraven, one would suppose, 
for the purpose of libelling his Muse. But it is not to be denied, 
that although some fragments of a taste so preposterous still 
flicker around us, Milton’s Muse has done much. She has 
drawn a line which, we trust, will never now be effaced, between 
the dreadful and ridiculous. Probably this old heterogenous 
compound has travelled down to us from Rome. Before I con- 
clude, I will notice that some poets, who have magnanimity 
enough to reject this vulgar conceit, and who attempt to de- 
scribe the Devil in a manner more worthy of him, are some- 
times guilty of as great excesses by blending his person and his 
punishment together. Mr. Cumberland says of this personage, 
that he 


Fell to earth convulsed; 

Dire was the yells he vented, fierce the throes 

That writh’d his tortur’d frame, while through the seams 
And chinks that in his jointed armour gap’d, 





Blue sulpherous flames in livid flashes burst— 
So hot the hell within his fuell’d heart. 


Mr. Cumberland has therefore literally made the Devil perspire 
brimstone. 


A FRIEND To Justice. 
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The following observations on the national character of the 
Spaniards, are extracted from a Spanish work, written some 
years ago, entitled Cartas Marruecas, or. Moorish Letters, which 
though it has obtained considerable celebrity in Spain, we be- 
lieve it has never yet been translated into English: 
‘‘In Spain there is an incredible variety in the character of 
the inhabitants of the different provinces. This Peninsula hay- 
ing been divided for so many ages into different kingdoms, they 
have always retained a great diversity of laws, customs, dialects, 
and mode of dress. An Andalusian in nothing resembles a 
Biscayan; while a native of Catalonia is wholly distinct from a Ga- 
lician, as those of Valencia from-the Austurians, or Montaneses. 
‘The Cantabrians, under which name may be included all 
who speak the dialect of Biscay, are a people of very simple 
manners, and of great honesty. They were among the earliest 
navigators known in Europe, and have always maintained the 
reputation of being excellent seamen. Their country, although 
extremely mountainous and rugged, contains a numerous popu- 
‘lation, which does not appear to be diminished by the numbers 

which are constantly emigrating to South America. A native 

of Biscay, although he may go to another country, never ceases 

to feel a strong attachment towards his own; and this always 

manifests itself when he happens to meet with a countryman at 

a distance from home. There exists among them such a de- 

gree of national partiality, that, in their eyes, the greatest re- 
commendation any one can possess is the circumstance of his 

having been born a Biscayan; and a great man, in the distribution 

of his favours among his countrymen, is guided by the conside- , 
ration of their respective birth-places being more or less con- ) 
tiguous to his own. The principality of Biscay, Guipuzcoa, | 
Alava, and the kingdom of Navarre, maintain among themselves 


so close an alliance, that they have been styled the United Pro- ’ 
vinces of Spain. ' 

“The inhabitants of the province of Asturias value them- { 
selyes highly upon their descent, and on the glory which their t 


ancestors acquired in the reconquest of Spain from the Moors. 
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A population too great for the confined and indigent country 
which it inhabits, occasions numbers to seek employment in 
Madrid, where they are generally found in the class of inferior ser- 
vants; so that it has been remarked, that an Asturian gentleman 
residing in that city, would require to be very careful in examin- 
ing to see that there were none of his relations amongst his 
grooms or footmen; or, otherwise, he might some day have the 
mortification of finding one of his cousins rubbing down his 
horse, or his uncle blacking his shoes. Notwithstanding this, 
however, many families of this province live in an elegant and 
splendid manner; are worthy of the highest respect, and among 
them are to be found officers of exalted merit, both in the army 
and navy. 

“The Galicians, amidst the poverty of their country, are 
robust and vigorous. They are found dispersed all over Spain, 
engaged in the most fatiguing labours, which, as they are more 
profitable, they prefer to those of an easier description. For 
soldiers, although, perhaps, something inferior in external ap- 
pearance, they are admirably qualified by their habits of subor- 
dination, strength of body, and ability to sustain privations and 
fatigue. 

“ The Castilians, of all the natives of Spain, have shown them- 
selves most attached to their sovereigns. When the army of 
Philip V. was completely destroyed in the battle of Saragossa, 
the province of Soira alone furnished him with another, fresh 
and numerous, with which he again took the field; and it was it 
that gained those victories, the result of which was the total de- 
struction of the Asturian party. The natives of this province 
still retain a certain haughtiness of manner, the remains of their 
gecient grandeur, which is now only to be looked for in the ruins 
of their cities, and in the honour and integrity by which their 
character is still distinguished. 

‘‘Estremadura gave birth to the conquerors of the New 
World, and has always continued to produce many distinguished 
warriors. Its inhabitants are not much inclined to the cultiva- 
tion of learning, but those of them who have applied themselves 
to such pursuits haye not attained less celebrity in letters than 
ots, soldiers have acquired in arms. 
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“ The Andalusians, born and brought up in a country, warm, 
abundant, and delicious, have the character of being somewhat 
arrogant and assuming; but if this reproach be just, it ought to be 
attributed to their ardent climate, the powerful influence of which 
on the moral character is so well known. The advantages which 
nature has so liberally bestowed upon their country, make them 
regard with contempt the poverty of Galicia, the ruggedness of 
Biscay, and the barrenness of Castile. Their province, however, 


has at different times given birth to men who have done honour 








to their country and to human nature; and when we reflect that 
Trajan and Seneca are to be reckoned among these, we may be 
inclined in some degree to overlook the vanity of a people whose 
country has produced such men. In beauty, vivacity, and acute- 
ness, the Andalusian women are superior to all others; they are 
possessed of great address, together with such a turn for in- 
trigue, that a Moor of rank, who had resided some time in Se- 
ville, declared that he considered one of them sufficient to set 
the whole empire of Morocco in a flame. 

“ The Murcians partake of the character of the Andalusians 
and Valencians. These last are generally considered as a light and 
frivolous people; but however general this prejudice may be, it 
must be observed, that amongst the Valencians of the present 
century the cultivation of learning and science has been more 
attended to, and with greater success, than in any other part of 
Spain. 

“ The natives of Cataloniaare the most industrious people in 
the Peninsula. Manufactures, fisheries, and commerce are things 
hardly known to the inhabitants of the other provinces, when 
compared with the Catalonians. They are not only useful from 
their industry in peace, but are also of the greatest service in 
war, forming light troops of most excellent quality. They pos- 
sess foundries of cannon, manufactories of arms, clothing, and 
accoutrements for the troops; and warlike stores and provisions 
of all sorts abound injthis province. The country is well culti- 
vated, while its population is continually increasing in wealth and 
numbers; in short, the Catalonians appear to be a people as com- 
pletely distinct from those of Galicia, Andalusia, or Castile, as 
if they were inhabitants of another part of the globe. Their 
alisposition, however, is rather intractable; and from their apply- 
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ing themselves continually to the advancement of their interest, 
they have acquired the name of the Jews of Spain. We may 
predict that this province will continue to flourish while the in- 
habitants remain as much strangers to luxury as they are at pre- 
sent, and to the folly of ennobling their artisans, two evils which 





have always proved destructive of industry in Spain. 

‘The Arragonese are a brave and honourable people, tena- 
cious of their opinions, much attached to their province, and much 
prejudiced in favour of theirown countrymen. In former times 
they cultivated the sciences with success, and acquired much 
glory in arms against the French in Italy, and the Moors in Spain. 
This province, like the rest of the Peninsula, was anciently very 
populous; and it is a common tradition among them, that on the 
marriage of one of their kings, he was attended to Saragossa by 
ten thousand gentlemen, each one with his servant; the whole 
twenty thousand mounted on horses of the breed of the province. 

“The long period during which the different provinces of 
this kingdom were divided, and often engaged in war with each 
other—their speaking different dialects, and being governed by 
different laws—naturally induced a certain degree of dislike and 
animosity between their inhabitants, which, although now much 
diminished, is not yet wholly eradicated; and if in time of peace 
this may be regretted as forming an obstacle to that union which 
should subsist between the different parts of an empire, it is not 
without its attendant advantage in war, by the mutual emulation 
which it inspires. An Arragonese regiment will not look with 
indifference on the glory acquired by one of Castile; and a ship 
of war, with a crew of Biscayans, will never surrender while an- 
other continues to defend herself which is manned with Cata- 
lonians.”’ 
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ORIGINAL POETRY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ELEGY. 


Ou Nature! partial in thy gifts to men, 
Take thy quick feelings from my soul again; 
Let cold Indifference foster in my breast, 
And every wild emotion sink to rest: 
Let Love no more this aching heart beguile, 
To rest with trembling hope on Beauty’s smile. 
Oh Love! where now are all thy golden hours, 
Those scenes that bloom’d with Eden’s fairest flowers; 
Where now are all those fairy visions fled, 
Which thou to Fancy’s kindling eye display’d? 
Ah! waked from thy deceitful dreams of bliss, 
In blasted hope I find the grave of peace: 
For me no more the verdant fields assume 
A sweeter fragrance and a livelier bloom: 
No more the lark, who hails the morning light, 
Awakes my soul to pleasure and delight: 
And when my weary eyes at evening close, 
No rapturous visions sweeten my repose. 
Once in the path of Glory fond to tread, 
I eager follow’d where Distinction led; 
Then while I thought of those in ages past, 
Whose names must live while time itself shall last; 
While with a fixt attention I would read 
The lofty tale of each heroic deed, 
My soul, as yet unquenched in soft desire, 
To noble acts aroused her native fire; 
But now each generous impulse is no more, 
And Honor’s call and Duty’s strife are o’er: 
Swift in their silent passage roll my years 
In constant change of hopes and anxious fears; 
In ceaseless flames my soul is doom’d to burn, 
And sigh for one who sighs not in return. 
Ah! different was the strain in happier days, 
When Grief was yet a stranger to my lays: 
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Then gentle Love would eyery tone inspire, 

While soft I touched the myrtle-wreathed lyre: 

Still on the harp his rapturous sigh would dwell, 

While from its trembling chords the numbers swell: 

“ Adieu ye cares of earth,” the strain would say, 

“The wish to bask in Fame’s resplendent ray, 

“Let but my name to her I love be dear, 

“‘T yield the course in Glory’s high career: 

« And when the veil of death shall fall between 

«“ My closing eyes and every mortal scene, 

‘Let her with tears and sighs lament my doom, 

“Task no sculptur’d marble o’er my tomb.” 
No tears of Love, alas! shall e’er be shed 

Upon the turf where I must soon be laid; 

No hand officious, at the hour of eve, 

Shall round my grave a wreath of flow’rets weave; 

Then let my soul some nobler aim pursue, 

And pierce the clouds that intercept her view, 

Let Emulation urge my steps again 

The loftiest height of glory to attain; 

Then shall the cypress bending o’er my grave 

Receive the tears of all the good and brave. 


SIMONIDES. 


FOR THE PORT FOLJO. 
TO A COQUETTE. 


Time will steal the rosy hue 

That blooms so sweetly on thy cheek, 

He will dim thine eyes of blue, 

Quench their beams that brightly speak; 
Where thy glossy ringlets flow 
Soon his hand shall scatter snow. 


Age, that steals with silent tread 
All thy dimpled smiles will blight, 
Many a furrow he will spread 
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O’er thy bosom’s heaving white; 
Snatch from under lips so fair 
The pearly treasures lying there. 


Then the ruin thou shalt view 
Of all that Love so much could prize; 
Sighs thy bosom shall subdue, 
Bitter tears shall swell thine eyes. 
Thou shalt sigh and weep in vain, 
Youth can never come again. 


Mark, my fair, the vernal rose, 
Nursling of the dews of Heav’n, 
Bountiful to air it throws 
All the sweets by Nature giv’n; 
And when o’er the rich perfume, 
Still it leaves its buds to bloom. 


Beauty, Mary! is a flow’r 

Born to blush its little hour; 
Time’s the canker-worm that eats 
A passage to its fragrant sweets. 


Gentle show’rs may vigour bring 
Tothe drooping gem of spring; 
Zephyr may not woo in yain 

The freshness to its leaves again: 


But nought can e’er thy charms renew, 
And bid thee bloom again as fair; 
Tears are not like morning dew, 
And sighs are not like balmy air. 


Then, Mary, leave thy cruel wiles, 

And emulate the lovely rose; 

Go, and in Beauty’s winning smiles 

Thy paradise of sweets disclose, 
And bless, with all thy Heav’n of charms, 
The heart that love and honeur warms. 


W. 
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APOLOGY TO 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


MOONLIGHT WALK. 


R. is it strange that I should be 
Reserv’d, in this dear month of June, 
Whene’er I wander forth with thee 
Beneath the beams of yonder moon? 


*Tis hard to keep my heart at ease 
Whene’er your fingers, iv’ry fair, 
Press gently on the yielding keys, 
And wake the tones that slumber there. 


But when the moonbeam, cool and meek, 
Falls with light lapse from yonder sky, 
Lights faint and silv’ry on thy cheek, 

Or dimly twinkles from thine eye; 


Or when you view the vapours round 
Touch’d by the moon so calm and still; 
Or stop and listen to the sound 

That echoes from some distant rill; 


Or when you pause amid the blaze, 
So sudden kindled round the land, 
By insects that unhood their rays 

And shun the inquiries of the hand; 


Or when you warn me not to catch 
The sparkling truant of the night; 
Lest I should harm the little wretch, 
And rob the fairy of his light: 


If I must be in merry mood, 
Dear girl! I pri’thee wear a hood. 



















A LADY FOR UNUSUAL SILENCE DURING A 
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Due. Extrraorpinary.—A very noble species of duel has 
lately taken place at Paris. M.deGranpree and M. Le Pique 
having quarrelled about Mademoiselle Tirevit, a celebrated 
opera dancer, who was kept by the former, but had been disco- 
vered in an intrigue with the latter, a challenge ensued. Being 
both men of elevated mind, they agreed to fight in balloons, and, 
in order to give time for their preparation, it was determined 
that the duel should take place on that day month. According- 
ly on the 3d of May, the parties met at the field adjoining the 
Thuilleries, where their respective balloons were ready to re- 
ceive them. Each, attended by a second, ascended his car, 
Joaded with blunderbusses, as :pistols could not be expected to 
be efficient in their probable situations. A great multitude at- 
tended, hearing of the balloons, but little dreaming of their pur- 
pose: the Parisians merely looked for the novelty of a balloon 
race. At nine o’clock the cords were cut, and the balloons as- 
cended majestically, amidst the shouts of the spectators. The 
wind was moderate, blowing from the N.N.W. and they kept, 
as far as could be judged, within about eighty yards of each 
other. When they had mounted to the height of about 900 yards, 
M. Le Pique fired his piece ineffectually; almost immediately 
after, the fire was returned by M. Granpree, and penetrated his 
adversary’s balloon; the consequence of which was its rapid de- 
scent, and M. Le Pique and his second were both dashed to 
pieces on a house-top, over which the balloon fell. The victori- 
ous Granpree then mounted aloft in the grandest style, and de- 
scended safe with his second, about seven leagues from the 
spot of ascension. 
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THE BARD’S INCANTATION. 


Tue forest of Glenmore is drear, 
It is all of black pine, and the dark “oak-trees: 

And the midnight wind, to the mountain dee’, 

Is whistling the forest lullaby:— 
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The moon looks through the drifting storm, 
But the troubled lake reflects not her form, 
For the waves roil whitening to the land, 
And dash against the shelvy strand. 


There is a voice among the trees 
That mingles with the groaning oak— 
That mingles with the stormy breeze, 
And the lake-waves dashing against the rock;— 
There is a voice within the wood, 
The voice of the Bard in fitful mood, 
His song was louder than the blast, 
As the bard of Glenmore through the forest pavt. 


“Wake ye from your sleep of death, 

“ Minstrels and Bards of other days! 
% For the midnight wind is on the heath, 

‘¢ And the midnight meteors dimly blaze: 
«“ The spectre with his bloody hand, 
“ Is wandering through the wild woodland; 
“ The owl and the raven are mute for dread, 
“ And the time is meet to awake the dead! 


*“ Souls of the mighty! wake and say, 
‘ To what high strain your harps were strung, 
* When Lochlin ploughed her billowy way, 
“¢ And on your shores her Norsemen flung? 
“¢ Her Norsemen train’d to spoil and blood, 
‘¢ Skilled to prepare the raven’s food, 
« All by your harpings doom’d to die 
‘On bloody Largs and Loncarty. 


‘¢ Mute are ye all? No murmurs strange 
“ Upon the midnight breeze sail by; 

“¢ Nor through the pines with whistling change, 
‘¢ Mimic the harp’s wild harmony! 

“« Mute are ye now!—Ye ne’er were mute, 

‘“ When Murder with his bloody foot, 

“ And Rapine with his iron hand, 

“‘ Were hovering near your mountain strand. 
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*“ OQ yet awake the strain to tell, 

‘* By every deed in song enroll’d, 
“ By every chief who fought or fell, 

‘“ For Albion’s weal in battle bold;— 
“ From Coilgach, first who roll’d his car, 
“ Through the deep ranks of Roman war, 
“ To him, of veteran memory dear, 
‘ Who victor died on Aboukir. 


“ By all their swords, by all their scars, 

“ By all their names, a mighty spell! 
“© By all their wounds, by all their wars, 

“ Arise the mighty strain to tell; 
“ For fiercer than fierce Hengist’s strain, 
“ More impious than the heathen Dane, 
“ More grasping than all-grasping Rome, 
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‘¢ Gaul’s ravening legions hither come! 


The wind is hush’d, and still the lake— 
Strange murmurs fill my tingling ears, 
Bristles my hair, my sinews quake, 
At the dread voice of other years— 
“ When targets clash’d, and bugles rung, 
** And blades round warriors’ heads were flung, 
‘’ The foremost of the band were we, 
‘“ And hymn’d the joys of liberty!” 
WALTER ScoTi 


Tue vulgar, always ready to condemn or td admire in ex- 
tremes, extol great talent to the name and rank of genius. 
We deny the applicability of the term. The world is certainly 
very much divided about the meaning of genius; and though we 
have a perfectly definite idea of our own concerning its nature 
and properties, yet, as a definition is not at present necessary to 
our purposes, we do not think it prudent to provoke opposition, 
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by attempting to define it. But we think that we may, without 
equal danger of critical and metaphysical hostility, declare some 
opinions on the negative side of the question; for though nobody 
agrees with his neighbour as to what genius is, many are agreed 
as to what genius is not. Of late, the word has been used with 
great laxity. Every thing that rises beyond the common level 
is called genius in these times, as if genius were synonymous with 
cleverness. At present, to obtain the title ofa genius, a man needs 
not have been employed even upon any noble art: it is sufficient for 
the public that he has invented something which his neighbours 
were not lucky enough to think of, and straightway he is called a 
genius; so vilely profaned has been that sacred title, once associa- 
ted only with the names of philosophers, statesmen, poets, artists, 
and warriors, who had distinguished themselves by some tran- 
scendent.effort, either of sublimity or of beauty. It will be al- 
lowed by all who take the trouble to consider for themselves, 
that a mere originality, the simple circumstance of having been 
the first to discover a new course, does not necessarily deserve the 
praise of genius. Ifit does, no line can bedrawn. Shall we say, that 
he who paints warming-pans and three-legged stools in a new 
way, is agenius? Why, then, so is he who finds out a new way 
in which warming-pans and three-legged stools may be manufac- 
tured. The author of a brilliant poem, and the patentee of a 
brilliant blacking, must be equally men of genius. But Mr. 
, it will be urged, is not only an able painter of external 
nature; he has great skill in the expression of mind. This isa 
more cognizable plea: let us see how far it will avail the pleaders. 
Certainly the reputation of genius must arise, as well to the 
painter as to the poet, from the delineation of mind, and not 
from the delineation of matter. But what mind does Mr. 
delineate? ‘The, fine feelings of human nature, and the great 
passions that excite corresponding agitation in the spectator’s 
breast! Does he touch the affections? Does he swell the ima- 
gination! Does he ennoble the soul, or exalt the understanding? 
Does he animate us with the glow of sympathetic ardour or pity? 
Does he produce any of the effects of poetry? No—he does no- 
thing of all this. Then he may have amind of observation, of hu- 
nour, of cleverness, of strength, of extensive and acute talent, 
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but vot the mind of a genius. The painter, like every other artist, 
—like the sculptor, like the actor, like the composer, is only a 
genius in proportion as he is a poet. It is poetry that gives the 
life and the glory to the other arts—to those arts which, though 
they have been commonly called her sisters, ought rather to 
have been denominated her children—they live in her spirit 


‘ —-they rise by her merits—they flourish by her inheritance. 


But there is some expression of mindin Mr. ————’s works, 
though it is not a poetical expression; and such as it is, it has been 
most skilfully delineated by Mr. -. It is the expression 
of the low, and sometimes ridiculous emotions of uncultivated 





mind. The representation of such subjects is exceedingly amu- 
Sing in its way; ina large gallery, two or three such pictures 
make an agreeable variety: but they are matters rather curious 
than interesting. They have nothing of elevation or beauty; 
they are one degree higher than the painting of shells and flow- 
ers. It is very right that there be painters of all kinds; but the 
public should not forget that what Pope, in his celebrated pro- 
logue, declared to be the proper aim of tragedy, is the proper 
aim of painting too; and that, in both alike, it is the true glory, 


To wake the soul by tender strokes of art, 

To raise the genius, and to mend the heart; 
To make mankind in conscious virtue bold, 
Live o’er each scene, and be what they behold. 


It remains only to inquire, why; if this style is not the style 
of a great genius, the public have so ardently admired and pur- 
sued it. The answer is obvious:—The style, in its full merit, 
is comprehensible to every body. The sublime and the beauti- 
ful are unperceived by the vulgar; these higher excellencies are 
reserved for the enjoyment of higher minds. Butevery specta- 
tor can judge of the accuracy with which a crying child, or a 
pair of fire-tongs, is delineated. The subject most easily under- 
stood will always be most popular; and a ballad-singer in the 
street can collect greater crowds, by chaunting the comic songs 
of a Sadler’s Wells burletta, than he would draw together by re- 
peating the text of Macbeth. 
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TO A LADY, 


WITH FLOWERS FROM A ROMAN WALL. 


Taker these flowers, which, purple waving, : 
On the ruined rampart grew, 

Where, the sons of Freedom braving, 
Rome’s imperial standards flew. 


Warriors from the breach of danger 
Pluck no longer laurels there: 
They but yield the passing stranger 
Wild-flower wreaths for Beauty’s hair. 
' Water Scorrt. 


DvunxineG an exhibition at Carlton-House, the palace of the 
prince of Wales, a portrait of king George was presented. Mr. 
. Burke was retiring, when a member of the house of commons 
was just entering the room, who accosted Mr. Burke with these 
words: “Sir, have you seen his majesty.” “Yes,” replied Mr. 
B., “I have often seen the king, but never his majesty before.” 
This was as fine a sarcasm on the monarch, as a panegyric on the 
painter. 


EPIGRAM. 


O Love, though Virgil’s lays ascribe 
Resistless power to thee, 

Yet still I thought the happy tribe 
Of Dullness ever free. 


Content I deem’d her ample shield, 
Her favourite sons to save, 

Though to Love’s soft dominion yield 

The virtuous, wise, and brave. 
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But since I see, thy votary grown, 
E’en Paridel obey, 
I find myself compell’d to own 


Thy universal sway. 


Ir is thought by many to be a hardship on the memory of 
that great man, Christopher Columbus, that he should be the 
person who first discovered the Western hemisphere, and it 
should bear the name of 4merica, from another navigator. But 
it is very natural it should be so, when one comes to consider It. 
Columbus thought that by steering a western course he should 
arrive at the East Indies, as the earth was round; and when he 
discovered ijand, he took it to be those Indies; and we, since then, | 
have continued to call the parts hé discovered, the Indies, but 
et have added a necessary distinction, after it was found that this 
i was a different part of the world from the old Indies, by calling 
it the West Indies. Columbus, indeed, had touched upon the 
continent; but this was more ferfectly afterwards discovered by 
Americus Vespucius, and* accordingly took his name. This 
terra firma of America, so discovered by him, came afterwards, 
when the more northern parts of this hemisphere had been 
found, to be named South America, in contradistinction to those 
northern parts, which are therefore called Worth America. It isa 
curious circumstance, that /4/mericus, the same with Americus, 
Was an ancient christian name in the Montfort family. 





OBITUARY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Died, on the 18th of September, 1811, in the 25th year of his 
age, WitL1aM C. Rarsron, eldest son of Robert Ralston, Esq. 
of this city. 

Seldom has our sympathy been excited by a more afflicting 
dispensation of Providence, than that which has snatched from us 
the lamented subject of this notice. In the bloom and vigour 
of manhood; in the full possession of almost every blessing, 
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which can render life attractive—of every hope which can ir- 
radiate its prospects—of every endearment which can excite 
the tenderest sensibilities of the heart—he has fallen an early vic- 
tim to the tomb! 

Surely such an instance of mortality must awaken a lively in- 
terest in every breast; must speak volumes of admonition to every 
reflecting mind; more especially to those, who, enjoying the bles- 
sings of youth, health and happiness, and indulging the flatte- 
ries of hope, may be summoned every moment to follow him 
to Eternity! 

In delineating a life passed in the noiseless walks of retire- 
ment, the biographer has a very limited task. That of the de- 
ceased may be compressed within a very narrow compass; for it 
was “simple as virtue,’ and uniform as integrity. The moral 
principles which had been deeply impressed upon his mind, by 
the influence of example in his youthful years, grew with his 
growth; and, resisting all the allurements of vicious temptation, 
were confirmed by the lapse of time. Never, indeed, did man- 
hood more resemble the artless innocence of youth; characteri- 
zed as it was by the same virtues, it superadded the experience 
necessary to direct them to useful ends. There was this differ- 
ence, however: in the latter his virtues were merely the result 
of habit; in the former they were permanent principles of conduct. 

He received a liberal education at Princeton College. His 
collegiate course was eminently marked by undeviating attention 
to the studies of the institution, and by a most scrupulous recti- 
tude of deportment. Endowed with a good understanding, and 
a discriminating judgment, he duly improved all his advantages 
—yet, his attainments were rather useful than brilliant, and his 
mind rather calculated to make him a useful and eminenteciti- 
zen than a distinguished scholar. 

After receiving the honours of the college, he applied him- 
self unremittingly to the acquirement of commercial knowledge. 
In this employment he displayed not only his characteristic assi- 
duity and attention, but evinced a degree of skill and sagacity, 
which would confer an honourable distinction upon the more 
comprehensive experience of mature years. 
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After a voyage to the East Indies, he established himse:. in 
business. This was the most intcresting crisis of his life. He 
had just entered upon his career of usefulness—he lad just begun 
to recompense, by his irreproachable conduct, the solicitudes of 
parental love—he had just begun to realize, as a man, the fond 
anticipations of his youth, when he was seized by a fatal fever, 
which, in a few days, consigned him to the grave. 

To give his character in afew words: We would say integri- 
ty was the ruling principle of his life; and this invaluable qual't» 
was rendered amiable and attractive by a sense of honour as dc ~ 
licate as it was correct. Possessed of a mild and amiable dis- 
position, he was candid, charitable, generous, and sincere. _ 
These various qualities were, moreover, impelled and directed * 

‘to their proper objects by a predominating sense of justice. 

In the interesting relations of a son and brother, he was uni- 
formly dutiful, kind, and affectionate. 

Few characters have exhibited so many excellent qualities, 
and fewer still have been so exempt from blemishes. 

He met the embrace of death with a calmness and fortitude, 
which evinced at once his resignation and his hopes. 

Combining in his character so many excellencies, we may just- 
ly ask, with the poet, 


‘Cui Pudor, et Justitiz soror & 
Incorrupta Fides—nudaque Veritas — 
Quando ullum inveniet parem?” 


ees 


The flattering promises of hope, shedding additional lustre 
upon his many real virtues, made him an object of the tenderest 
affection while living, and will endear his memory to his survi- 
ving friends. 
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